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PREFACE. 



In submitting to the public the fifth volume 
of the present series, the author cannot refrain 
from giving utterance to grateful acknowledg- 
ments, that the collection of small books, neatly 
and elegantly got up, which it is the intention 
of the publisher at intervals to issue, has been 
received already with so much favour; and it is 
hoped and believed that the more extensively 
the series is known, the circulation of the several 
volumes will proportionally increase. 

It has been the wish of the publisher, and the 
specific object of the writers, not merely to give 
a Christian tone to all the issues, but to have 
the value and importance of Christian principles, 
and the character and habits which those princi- 
ples form, most clei^ly and prominently unfolded, 
and to be unfolded in such a manner, as that, 
while instruction is conveyed to the mind, the 
best impressions may be produced on the heart. 

In these days, when bo maii7 ^^^ Wi^*«GLO"Vi&^ 
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and frivolous serials and small volumes, are 
issued in tens and hundreds of thousands, 
without so much as any development of Christi- 
anity, or any anxiety for its reception and diffu- 
sion being furnished, and by which young 
persons and families are, to a wide extent, 
misled and injured, how important it is that 
there should be some solicitous to diffuse exten- 
sively a collection of inexpensive, yet elegant, 
little volumes, of a very different character, 
inculcating very different principles, and breath- 
ing a very different spirit — not by any means 
dry, and frigid, and uninviting, but vivacious 
and interesting, awakening the attention, com- 
municating pleasure, and, by the divine blessing, 
imparting moral and Christian benefit. 

The present volume is a collection of succinct 
papers on interesting and important themes. 
The author hopes they will be received with 
kindliness of feeling; and that the subjects to 
which they refer may prove instructive and 
useful, is his unfeigned desire. 



Bridport, 1860. 
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PENCILLING I. 

THE CHABACTEB OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

" These are stirring times — times of wondrous might ; 
Marvels now are wrought, of which our fathers 
Could not eyen dream !" Anonymous. 



We are by no means disposed, with many 
cynical persons, to depreciate the present age ; 
to affirm, that scarcely any thing noble, or 
commanding, is characteristic of it; and that 
*' the olden time'* surpasses it in every thing that 
is original, splendid, or creative. We are ac- 
customed to pay as much deference and homage 
to antiquity as any can do, ^.tA "nn^ ^^^ '^'®» 
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exquisitely delighted as any individuals can be, 
with the rich and wonderful productions of 
literature and art, by which periods long gone 
by have been distinguished ; and by which^ also, 
they have poured such a stream of radiance on 
one generation and another, until the present 
hour. 

At the same time, we never can consider that 
an invention must necessarily be incomparable, 
or that a work of art or genius must necessarily 
be inimitable, merely because it bears on it the 
stamp of age. 

Let •'hoar antiquity" be venerated, but not 
blindly idolized. Let past brilliant eras in our 
history, as a nation, be profoundly regarded — 
but, while we rejoice in their light, let us not 
consider that no splendour beams now; — and 
while we appreciate the powerful talent, and 
commanding genius of the age of Elizabeth — of 
Cromwell — of Charles the Second, and of Anne, 
let us not forget that there is distinguished 
genius in the world wotr, and that it is exerting 
and developing its wondrous power in every 
direction, and with regard to every interesting 
and important theme of contemplation and 
inquiry, 

" Its glowing rays stream bright on all." 
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In the estimd,tlon of every person of thought 
and observation, it must be evident, that we are 
living during a wonderful era in the history of 
the British empire, and of the world. The 
knowledge which is acquired and diffused; the 
work of education which is prosecuted; the 
industry and perseverance which are exemplified; 
the boldness and independence of speculation 
which are unfolded; the commanding energy 
which is developed; the varied talent and 
splendid genius which are elicited; the powers 
of combination which are put forth; awaken con- 
tinually our surprise and admiration ; and though 
the present age differs materially from " the 
olden time"' in many decisive features, yet all 
must acknowledge that there is a spirit diffused 
now» which has never been witnessed before, and 
that there is a mass of intellectual and moral 
machinery constantly in motion, which is 
wondrous as regards the rapidity and power of its 
evolutions, and the wide-reaching consequences 
of which it is productive. 

The present age is, palpably, one of novelty. 
In this respect, the disposition is obviously 
excessive, not rarely ludicrous, and frequently 
even highly pernicious. Originality is the order 
of the day. Uniformity, even of exceUft^^'<i^ 
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would tire and pall the men of the present 
generation. There must be, with multitudes, 
something novel witnessed. Something wondrous 
must be started and put forth. Something must 
be developed which has never been previously 
beheld, else weariness and dissatisfaction are 
created. Now all this may be carried a great 
deal too far, and may be productive of material 
injury. Unquestionably, it often has been. A 
thing has been cried up frequently, simply, 
because it has been new. But how powerfully, 
as a nation, are we influenced by this circum- 
stance, and how great and spirit-stirring is the 
impetus imparted by it in the present day ! 

This is, emphatically, the age of invention and 
discovery. We have not, unquestionably, our 
Bacons — our Newtons — our Boyles — our 
Lockes — our Miltons — our Shakesperes — but 
we are surrounded by a host of powerful and 
distinguished men, whose original and inventive 
genius is finely unfolded; whose energies are 
aroused and combined for our advantage and 
elevation, and whose intellectual and scientific 
resources are cheerfully laid at our feet. We 
may not possess so much masculine power, in the 
present day, as our ancestors embodied; but 
there is more freshness, more novelty, and more 
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commanding originality, often in our efforts. 
Philosophical researches — chemical discoveries^ 
medical and surgical operations and improve- 
ments — the revelations of astronomy — the 
wonderful facilities and powers of steam — ^the 
astonishing precision, rapidity, and effect, with 
which the undertakings of commerce, of sciencfe, 
and even of war — much as we loathe it — are 
executed; the originality and splendour of our 
literature, and the great moral and social revolu- 
tions which are taking place, amply substantiate 
the affirmation, that the present is the age of 
novelty, of invention, of discovery. Wherever 
we go, to whatever study we direct our attention, 
there is something to interest, to strike, to 
enlarge, to enchain, the mind; and to whatever 
inquiries we devote ourselves, we shall find that 
the facilities afforded by men of original thought 
and speculation, are as numerous and varied as 
they are valuable, and often, wonderful. 

The present age is distinguished for its cultiva^ 
tion of literature. This is, emphatically, a reading 
generation, and though much which occupies the 
attention, and is put into the mind, is frivolous, 
unintellectual, and unimproving, yet there is a 
decided and growing taste for polite and at- 
tractive literature cultivated by all ci\A.^«»^^» ^^^ai& 
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a century ago, it was the privilege, or the hap- 
piness, of well-educated persons on/y to be 
literary; now it is a character, or quality, to 
which the most ordinary minds can prefer some 
claim. There is an intellectual disposition 
generally cultivated by the people, which multi- 
tudes are assiduous to gratify and improve. 
Hence we find, that at no period in our history as 
a nation, has the number or diversity of publica- 
tions been greater, in connection with every 
subject at all related to elegant or classical litera- 
ture. Our poetry is as chaste, beautiful, 
mellifluous, eloquent, if not splendid, as it 
possibly can be. There are displayed in it, the 
utmost delicacy of taste, sweetness of versifica- 
tion, richness and loveliness of description. 

Many of our prose works of imagination are 
uncommonly superior and commanding, com- 
bining the finest genius with the purest taste, 
though certainly destitute, in a great degree, of 
sterling and permanently important principle — 
principle in unison with the lofty views of 
Christianity. 

There is also great power exerted by our 
periodical literature — so various and striking ; in 
many instances, unhappily, so tainted with 
scepticism and so defaced by it ; so marked often 
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by coarse wit, biting sarcasm, violence, or 
vulgarity, and yet so rich, so eloquent, so fasci- 
nating, embodying unqu^tionably the finest and 
most enchaining talent of the age. 

Besides, we have valuable treatises on almost 
every subject constancy issuing from the press. 
Never was there such a host of writers, elegant, 
powerful, erudite; and in addition, there are 
continually being reprinted, numbers of ih.e 
ablest productions of the taste and genius of the 
last two or three centuries. 

Literary men of eminence, too, are magnifi- 
cently rewarded for their labours, and, when once 
established by the verdict of the public, their 
fortune is secure. All this evinces the spirit 
which is characteristic of the present age, as 
regards elegant and classic literature. It is, 
however, deeply to be regretted, we think, that 
in many respects, our literature is so volatile, 
so shallow, so feathery, so wanting in that 
profound thought — those large views — that 
masculine vigour — and that supreme deference to 
the claims of revelation, which, in the judgment 
of every enlightened and noble minded Christian, 
would be its brightest glory. 

The present age is one of excitement and of 
great morcd potcer. There is no coldw'cas*, ^-^ 
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feebleness now. There is a mighty impetus 
urging us onward with unwonted force. Every 
energy is aroused, as if by an electric shock or 
impulse. We cannot, at such a time as this, lie 
still. We cannot be sluggish or imbecile now. 
We must burst asunder our fetters. We must 
join the active, the busy multitude. We must 
develop our vigour, and be emulous of some 
degree of approval, if not of renown. We must 
keep pace with the march of mind. It will 
not do to remain in the rear. There must be 
a bold, determined, and concentrated effort 
made. 

We see the broadest light streaming upon 
almost every dwelling ; it will not do for us to 
remain in comparative darkness. We find an 
extensive combination of means and energies ; 
it will not do for us to remain apart and isolated. 
We witness the splendid achievements of in- 
valuable societies ; it will not do for us to refuse 
co-operation. We feel a power in every di- 
rection, grasping us with resistless energy; we 
cannot say that all impressions shall be nugatory 
and without influence. 

We behold a crowd of illustrious men de- 
veloping their fine powers, for our instruction, 
our improvement, our dignity ; we cannot remain 
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aloof uninterested; we cannot look on without 
sympathy. We are awakened. We are thoroughly 
aroused. Our spirits are "stirred within us," 
and we dare not let our faculties lie dormant, 
amid this heaving and overpowering impulse of 
mind. 

Besides, Christianity is exerting its gigantic 
and wondrous influence at the present period, 
more than ever. Its character is appreciated* 
Its claims are recognized. Its doctrines are 
admired. Its precepts are obeyed. Its motives 
impel. Its encouragements animate. Its blessings 
are largely enjoyed. Individuals, families, and 
multitudes, throughout the empire, are all 
elevated and beautified by its principles, its 
spirit, its silent yet progressive and mighty in- 
fluence. 

And, we trust, the period is not remote, when 
our literature vnll be so imbued with its chaste, 
its beautiful, its sublime spirit, that it will be 
equally delightful and advantageous to study it, 
as a kind of illustration of the principles and 
tendencies of the inspired volume ; and when 
the important sentiment, so finely expressed 
in the following lines, will be perfectly ap- 
preciated. 
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** How beautiful is genius, when combined 
"With holiness ! oh ! how divinely sweet 
The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are touched 
By the soft hand of piety, and hung 
Upon religion's shrine, there vibrating 
With solemn music in the ear of God !" 
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PENCILLING II. 

THE DOMESTIC AND BENEVOLENT HABITS OF 

QXTEEN VICTORIA. 

— " It cheers our heart, and makes it leap 
"Within us, to see any fond of home, — 
Peaceful, kindly, generous, virtuous 
In their habits ; but when we see the great 
And noble, and those who fill the throne. 
Breathing such a spirit, we can't express 
Our pure and grateful joy." 

Home Pictures. 



It is obvious to every intelligent and reflective 
mind, and especially to those who are at all 
anxious for the progress, dignity, and happiness 
of any people, that those who occupy stations of 
importance and nobility in the realm, should be 
examples of everything that is virtuous, excel- 
lent, and praiseworthy — developing high moral 
character; unfolding generous, pure, elevated 
sentiments ; exemplifying the domestic and ten- 
der afiections; cultivating the spirit of sponta- 
neous and unfailing beneficence', «xA ^OCxss^^-sia* 



to do good to all — pre-eminently to those who 
are associated with them, or in any degree de- 
pendent on them. 

Everything which they do or utter, is ob- 
served and pondered. Their sentiments are 
known and widely diffused. Their character is 
sure to operate. Their habits and manners will, 
unquestionably, be imitated, and their example 
will be productive either of much good or evil. 
And it is of the first importance, undeniably, 
that those who are of royal descent, and espe- 
cially those who occupy in succession the British 
throne, and who sway the sceptre over this 
potent, enlightened, and advancing nation, should 
be personages, not only of superior culture and 
accomplishments, of genuine ability, of marked 
judgment and wisdom, — ^but that they should 
develop moral worth — that they should exhibit 
sterling excellence — that their character should 
express fine qualities — that their habits should 
be regular, transparent, virtuous, and uniformly 
deserving of imitation; — ^that their dispositions 
should be domestic, kindly, expansive, generous, 
and, in one word, that they should be examples to 
the entire community. When such an exhibition 
of moral worth is furnished, in a station so ex- 
alted and illustrious, the impression produced is 
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most powerful and extensive, and the results en- 
suing are permanent and commandingly important. 
Nothing affords us purer or sincerer gratifica- 
tion, in common with multitudes of the amiable, 
the enlightened, the excellent, the benevolent, 
the truly Christian throughout the empire, than 
to observe the development — the quiet and beau- 
tiful development of these qualities, to a great 
extent furnished, at the present period, by His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, and by our much- 
loved and honoured Queen Victoria, who, since 
she has swayed her gentle and benignant sceptre 
over the British people, has awakened their high 
respect, commanded their unfeigned and univer- 
sal gratitude, and secured their admiration. In 
the character of the sovereign, there has been 
nothing unamiable or repelling ; — ^indeed, quite 
the reverse ; in the sentiments uniformly ex- 
pressed by Her Majesty, there has been every 
thing liberal, intelligent, enlarged, and valuable ; 
in her spirit there has been genuine nobleness, 
and, yet, how much kindness and true benevo- 
lence ; in her habits and manners there has been 
a combination of wisdom with dignity, of affabi- 
lity with the most undisguised magnanimity and 
honour. And Her Majesty has accomplished 
more, imqiiestionably, by these ei\3SJc^.^vi\sa» ^*v 
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character, in the most quiet and unpretending 
manner, than by any other which could have 
been furnished, however august, pompous, or 
splendid, might have been the display. 

We say it, without any thing like sycophancy 
or idle adulation, with the utmost sincerity, that 
it is exceedingly pleasing and delightful to con* 
template, that, from the period Her Majesty has 
occupied the British throne, she has manifested 
no qualities, unfolded no habits but those which 
are quiet, regular, unpretending, domestic, amia- 
ble, and virtuous; and, since her union to her 
illustrious and amiable consort, there has been a 
still more consistent and beautiful exhibition of 
the same kind afforded her multitudinous and 
devoted subjects. Victoria and Albert are, in 
this respect, of ofie mind, and of one heart. Their 
sentiments, their tastes, their manners, the most 
prominent features of their character obviously 
correspond. Their affections are congenial, and, 
instead of the love of mere pomp and display of 
meretricious grandeur being cherished, there is 
the love cultivated of every thing that is pure, 
graceful, domestic, and endearing. 

When visiting the Isle of Wight, and con- 
versing freely with the inhabitants in the vicinity 
of Osborne House, respecting the habits and 
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manners of our beloTed and honoured queen, we 
were delighted to find, that all the preceding 
representations were amply substantiated. We 
heard nothing but one expression of respect, 
kindness, grateful and admiring regard. Her 
Majesty and her royal consort command, in the 
neighbourhood of their marine villa, universal 
respect, and secure imiversal regard, — and the 
names of Victoria and Albert are ever mentioned 
in the island with sentiments of unmingled 
admiration. 

It is well known that Her Majesty is an early 
riser ^ and to this excellent habit, we may attri- 
bute, in a great degree, her own health, vivacity, 
and energy, and the regularity and activity of her 
household. 

It is as well known that Victoria is the model 
or punctuality; that there is no deviation from 
her arrangements ; that she is as regular as the 
clock herself, and requires those who are near 
her, or who have to transact any matters of busi- 
ness, to be exact in their appointments, to secure 
her approval. This precision in Her Majesty's 
arrangements we exceedingly admire. It is also 
well known that Queen Victoria is not fond of 
display ; that everything which is simple, quiet, 
and retiring, meets her views, an.d eort^'er^^'^^^ 
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with her predilections ; any thing like ostenta- 
tion or mere show seems to he most repugnant 
to her nature. 

Her Majesty is, moreover, wisely attentive to 
her ottm health, and that of her offspring. This 
attention is enlightened and assiduous; shown 
by the frequency and regularity with which 
active exercise is taken in the open air, and by 
the growing love of the scenes of creation, beau- 
tiful, bold, and romantic, which is cherished by 
her and her consort. 

Her Majesty's tastes, and those of Prince 
Albert, are elegant and refined. Literature, draw- 
ing, music, and the acquisition of languages, are 
those to which they are most partial. 

The attachment which Victoria cultivates to- 
wards her children is unostentatiously, yet beau- 
tifully displayed. It is sincere, undissembled, 
imdisguised, unceasing regard. It is the true 
maternal spirit which is breathed. It is the 
warm love of her offspring which she pours forth. 
There is no coldness, no distance, no reserve. 
Albert and Victoria are, obviously, never so 
happy as when they are enjoying the quietude of 
Windsor, Osborne, or Balmoral, surrounded by 
their interesting and animated children. This 
is an example not only for the great to imitate. 
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but for the whole nation to regard, and which has 
Indeed, fixed general attention, and excited deep 
interest. Such sentiments, such habits, are not 
often found in connection with palaces and courts. 

How often did we hear, when in the Isle of 
Wight, of the graceful and unostentatious bene- 
volence of Her Majesty, of the interest she takes 
in the education and comfort of the industrious 
and deserving poor, of the kindness she manifests 
to the aged, of the spontaneous and ready man- 
ner in which she ministers to the relief of the 
necessitous and distressed, of the frequent tokens 
of her majesty's royal bounty furnished to those 
who had met with accidents, or who had been 
reduced by unforeseen circumstances to difficulty 
and comparative penury ! 

What could be more beautiful than the con- 
duct of Victoria, not long ago,, to a very aged 
woman in Cowes, who had attained her hundredth 
year ? — She was conveyed to Osborne in one of 
the royal carriages, at the express command of 
the queen, brought before herself. Prince Albert, 
the Duchess of Kent, and the royal children; 
conversed with in the kindest and most familiar 
manner, then sent away laden with presents, with 
the assurance that she should not want during 

the remainder of her life. 

c 
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This, to US, is not only most touching, most 
engaging, but truly Christian. "What could be 
more benevolent than the spirit discovered by 
Her Majesty towards one of her attendants, a few 
months ago, who was at once permitted, when the 
cause of his depression was ascertained, to repair 
to the house of a brother, at a considerable dis- 
tance, who was dangerously ill ; and when his 
relative died, his widow and orphan children 
were all provided for? This is a development of 
character on which we love to dwell. 

What, again, is more calculated to endear Her 
Majesty to her people, than her generous conduct 
in contributing freely from her purse to so many 
educational institutions, — and those, too, which 
are conducted on the most expansive principles ! 
Several circumstances of Her Majesty's bounty, in 
this respect, have come to our knowledge, which 
it would be indelicate to mention, but they have 
awakened our spontaneous gratitude and joy. 

This is what we appreciate and love. These 
are some of the grounds why we, in common 
with the whole empire, so highly admire, and 
value Queen Victoria; and, while she develops 
the spirit to which we have alluded, she will 
command the admiration of her intelligent, vir- 
tuous, and noble-minded subjects, elicit their 
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warm and unpurchased affection, and secure their 
fervent and hearty prayers for her personal happi- 
ness, her long life, and increasing prosperity, in 
connection with the health, tranquillity, and per- 
manent comfort of her amiable and illustrious 
consort, who has endeared himself to all classes, 
and the royal children. 

Leigh Hunt narrates of Queen Victoria, that, 
when she heard of the^r.9^ war which broke out 
within the bounds of the empire, since her acces- 
sion to the throne, Her Majesty said, with tears 
in her eyes, that — " she had hoped to have had a 
bloodless reign." 

These are sentiments which do Victoria im- 
mortal honour; they form, ue questionably, the 
brightest and most precious jewel in her graceful 
crown. 

" Go on — ^go on — in such a frame as this, 
And blessings will attend thee, which neither 
Gold, nor diamond rare, can ever buy ! " 



ca 
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PENCILLING IIL 

THE CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS OP THE 
INHABITANTS OF THE PYRENEES. 



" Observe how other people think. 
And learn from all. Each country has its mark ; 
Its form and manners too !** 



In the Pyrenean departments, amid whose 
mountain-districts civilization progresses with but 
tardy steps, the manners and customs of the 
people are very slightly altered from their charac- 
ter centuries ago. The peasants are extremely 
ignorant and superstitious. Except in a few 
valleys in the mountains of the Basque country, 
where Protestantism prevails, the inhabitants of 
the Pyrenees are Homan Catholics. 

No people are more attached to their sacred 
rites : they observe, in a very zealous and fer- 
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vent manner, their great religious festivals, and 
regard most carefully the less important cere- 
monials to which they are expected to adhere. 
If, during a market, the labours of the field> 
in the midst of their most animated rejoicings 
or their favourite dances, the bell of the neigh- 
bouring hamlet announces the hour of prayer, 
the traveller stops; business ceases; the labourer 
abandons his spade, or his plough; the dances 
close; the rejoicings terminate; and, every one 
kneeling down, individual and united petitions 
will be offered to Heaven. 

The most pompous and imposing of the Roman 
Catholic ceremonies engross and interest the 
population of the Pyrenees ; and the longest and 
most fatiguing pilgrimages are made, in order 
to be present at their celebration. The pea- 
santry, amidst the successive political revolutions 
of centuries, have not departed from the super- 
stitions and singular customs of the early ages. 
The fountains, the lakes, the rivers, are stlLl in 
some degree the objects of veneration to the 
inhabitants of the Basque country^ and the pro- 
vinces generally, who throw into their waters 
pieces of silver, of food, and of raiment. 

On the eve of St. John, they wash, with the 
dew, their eyes, or other paita ol ^otl \i^^<i'e»^ 
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weakened by infirmities; and those who have 
any disease of the skin, roll themselves among 
the heaps of corn which are wet with it. 

They are acquainted with the ceremonies 
practised by the Druids in regard to certain 
plants. If an infant is seized with fever, the 
nurse, believing that medical aid will be fruit- 
less, invokes a stalk of wild mint, as the divinity 
who can succour her. To it she presents an 
offering of bread, covered with salt, and, address- 
ing it in rhyme, repeats the ceremony nine times. 
The plant dies, and the child is cured. 

They also believe that, by carrpng certain 
sacred plants about them, they are preserved 
from every evil. Fennel, among the Beamais, 
is the plant whose kindly influence is a protec- 
tion against evil spirits, A recent traveller had 
pointed out to him, by a peasant, a variegated 
leaf, the spots on which, he declared, had been 
occasioned by some drops of the milk of the 
virgin IVfary, which had fallen on it while the 
infant Saviour was at her breast ! ! So senseless, 
as well as profane, are many of the superstitions 
and mummeries of popery. 

Sarrante is consecrated to the virgin. The 
faithful who go there to offer their devotions, 
bring back a piece of the rock. The same cus- 
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torn prevails in the valley of the Ueas, where 
each pilgrim carries away with him a fragment 
of a particular rock. The people deduce infer- 
ences, lucky or unlucky, from the songs and 
flights of birds, or the howling of dogs. When 
the cry of the screech-owl is heard, a misfortune 
is apprehended. The peasants then throw salt 
into the fire, to prevent the accomplishment of 
the threatened evil. If a magpie, while chattering, 
looks at a person, or turns towads his habitation, 
it is hoped that something fortunate will occur ; 
but if the bird cross his path, or fly to his left 
hand, it is ominous of evil. 

The number thirteen is considered unlucky. 
There are persons residing among the Pyrenees, 
who will not sit dotvn to a table with thirteen 
guests. The number three is a fortunate number. 
The birth of a child is the occasion of many 
singular ceremonies. The moment it is born, 
they throw out of the window corn, or pieces 
of money. When the infant is carried to the 
baptismal font, they place on the child a morsel 
of bread, which is given to the ^rst person they 
meet. When a marriage takes place, the bride 
is conducted, with great pomp, to the house of 
her husband, generally preceded by a lamb 
adorned with streamers, and Tivr^^\ai ^xsJOasoia. -Jix^ 
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sung. The procession stops at a little distance 
from the house of the hushand, and a party is 
sent forward to treat with the father-in-law. 
Soon afiier, the procession advances, and arrives 
at its destination. The nuptial songs are re- 
do uhled; corn, and other fruits, the tokens of 
ahundance, are thrown in at the windows; the 
doors are opened, and, in the midst of joyous 
shouts, the wedding-cake, carried by the friends 
of the bridegroom, is divided among the relations 
and friends of the bride. In the commune of 
Massat, the bride breaks away from the proces- 
sion conducting her to her husband's abode, 
and repairs for refuge to a house which her 
companions, armed with noords, undertake to 
defend. The companions of the bridegroom, 
armed in the same manner, come and besiege 
the house, and, after a suitable resistance, the I 
companions of the bride yield, and the besiegers 
carry her off in triumph. 

The fairies " Hados^' — strange beings ! called, 
also, "Las Blanquettes," occupy a conspicuous 
place in the popular superstitions of the Py- 
renees. The peasant believes that they are 
sometimes seen dancing by the mysterious light 
of the moon — sometimes on the summits of lofty 
mountains — sometimes on ancient towers, or in 
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the verdant meadows. Flowers spring up 
where their feet have pressed the sward. They 
increase or diminish the storms at their pleasure, 
and shower down benefits on those who render 
them sincere homage. In the valley of the 
Barousse, the least known, perhaps, of all the 
Pyrenean valleys, during the night which pre- 
cedes the first day of the year, the fairies enter 
the houses of their devotees. They bring hap- 
piness in their right hand, in the form of an 
infant crowned with flowers, and misfortime in 
their left, represented by another infant who 
weeps. The peasantry have been careful to 
prepare, in a clean and empty chamber, the re- 
past which they are anxious to offer their guests. 
A white cloth covers the table, on which is 
placed a loaf, a knife, a jug of water or wine, 
with a cup and candle in the midst. They 
believe that those who offer the hest food, may 
hope to have their herds increased, their harvests 
abundant, and that they will be blest with a 
numerous and happy offspring. Those, how- 
ever, who fail in these attentions to the fairies, 
and who neglect making preparations worthy 
of the spirits who visit them, may expect the 
greatest misfortunes. Fire will consume their 
dwellings ; wild animals will devoui ^k^vt ^^0&.^\ \ 
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hail will destroy their harvests ; or their infants 
will die in the cradle. 

On the first day of the year, the father, the 
eldest person, or the master of each house, takes 
the bread which has been offered to the fairies, 
breaks it, and, having dipped it in the water or 
the wine contained in the jug, distributes it 
among the family and the servants. After this 
they wish each other " a good year," and break- 
fast on the bread. 

The peasantry on the banks of the Garonne 
have a curious superstition. They suppose that 
the inundations of the river are occasioned by 
wicked spirits bathing in its springs, and blame 
them as the cause of the rains and thunder- 
storms. When the late, but abundant harvests 
of the valleys are suddenly destroyed, " V Homme 
Noir,^* an evil genius, is seen hovering on the 
summit of a neighbouring peak, shaking from 
his immense wings, the hail-stones which have 
annihilated the hopes of the labourer. 

Some of the peasants bestow the name of 
" Loup GarovH^ on a most changeable spirit who 
appears, they relate, in various forms ; sometimes 
as a dog, remarkable for its whiteness, at the spot 
where/oMr roads meet; sometimes dragging chains 
the echo of which is heard at great distances. 

/ 
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'* Do you wish for the riches of this world ? " 
ask the Beamais, "then pay your homage to 
the fairy who resides in a carem heneath the oak 
of Escout; there deposit a purse, invoke the 
Supreme Arhiter of your destinies, and retire. 
Return in a few hours, and you will find your 
purse /t<ZZ of gold and silver! '' We should think 
that very many empty punes are deposited there. 
They even point out persons who have acquired 
their fortimes in this manner ! 

Many omens are drawn from flowers. When 
a flower is seen to hloom among harren rocks, 
in places destitute of all other vegetation, it is 
generally regarded as a certain prognostic of an 
abundant harvest throughout the country. 

When a rose is left alone on its thorny stalk, 
and when it hends towards a house, it predicts 
the death of one of the inhabitants. 

When a tree spreads its branches over the roof 
of a hoase, it is an omen that all kinds of mis- 
fortunes will occur to the inmates ; that the sons 
will die in remote lands ; that the mother will 
not find comfort in her daughters ; and that the 
father, forsaken by his children, and abandoned 
by his friends, will live to old age in poverty and 
wretchedness ! 

The Pyrenean mountameet^ ''^^'^ ^^"^\»x^'s^^^ 
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to the fountaiiu ; they even tender offerings to 
them; and, in some districts, when the snows 
have melted, they assemble at the first appearance 
of the morning star, and, climbing to the top of 
a hill, place themselves in a circle, and wait in 
silence for the rising of the sun. As soon as it 
has appeared, the most aged of the group begin 
to pray, while the others attend in silence. After 
having offered prayer, the shepherds allot the 
pasturages and cabins, and separating form their 
colonies. Each colony elects its chief — a dig- 
nity invariably bestowed on hoary locks, then 
the chiefs assembling together, swear to hve 
God^ to render assistance to travellers and wan^ 
derers, and to offer milk and ^re, and the use of 
their cloaks and cabins; to reverence the foun- 
tains, and to take care of the flocks. 

In Housillon, where the people are entirely 
Roman Catholics, and far more Spanish than 
French in their manners and character, the rem- 
nants of the old religious ceremonies are more 
frequent in their occurrence, and more perfect in 
their observance. The most remarkable of these 
ceremonies are the dramatic representations called 
" Mysteries," and which, practised very generally 
throughout Europe at one period, but now sue- 
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ceeded by the modem drama, are still extant in 
Rousillon and part of Spain. 

The legend of the Patron Saint to whom the 
parish church is dedicated, usually forms the 
subject of the piece ; at other times it is taken 
from the Bible. The capture of Christ in the 
Garden is one of the most common. The play 
begins with the creation, and ends with the death 
of our Saviour ! 

There is a singular ceremony in RoiMillon, 
which is practised during the last two nights of 
the ^^ Semaine-sainte,^' which greatly astonishes 
strangers. Processions are formed of numbers 
of men dressed in black gowns, tucked up with 
a white cotton cord, to which is attached an 
enormous rosary, with hoods on their heads. Each 
of these persons carries a taper, and the party is 
arranged in two files. In front of the procession a 
banner of black damask is borne, fringed with 
silver, and surmounted by a cross. Two smaller 
banners, also black, are carried, on which are 
represented the various symbols of the Passion ; 
and, at intervals, figures nearly as large as life, 
emblematic of the sufferings of our Saviour. 

In the centre of the lines of '* Penitents" are 
children, also clad in black, and bearing little 
banners of silk, embroidered in silver. T<i ^i!ast%^ 
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are added a Roman centurion accompanied by 
his soldiers, supporting an embroidered standard, 
and the priests of the different churches in their 
surplices, carrying tapers. This extraordinary 
assemblage is rendered still more grotesque by 
having players on bassoons among their ranks, 
and four or five violinists fdllowing the priests* 
This is the procession of the first night. 

On the second night they carry a cross, of 
dimensions' so large, and of weight so great, that 
in order to preserve its equilibrium, they are 
obliged to walk very slowly. The privilege of 
carrying this immense crucifix is eagerly con- 
tested. He who obtains the honour must be a 
person of more than ordinary strength, or he 
will very soon resign it. The smallest stumble 
is sufficient to throw the cross from its equili- 
brium, and in falling, bruise and wound those 
near it. On this occasion, they also carry the 
tomh of Jems Christ I on the upper part of which 
the Redeemer is represented as dead, and lying 
in a bed, the coverlet of which is generally of 
crimson velvety enriched with tassels and fringes 
of gold. The sheets are composed of the finest 
linen, and the pillows trimmed with lace ! 

These ceremonies, though exceedingly gro- 
tesque, are very imposing, and peculiarly striking 
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to one who beholds the solemn, but superstitious, 
ignorant, and ridiculous procedure, for the fivBt 
time. The slow march of these singularly dressed 
groups, indistinctly seen by the light of the 
tapers, and the few torches which accompany 
them; the dark masses of the spectators, and 
the waving branches of cypress which they carry, 
render the spectacle singularly unique and im- 
pressive. 

When, however, a man of enlightened mind 
and of Protestant sentiments, witnesses such a 
scene, so sombre, so imposing, yet so ludicrous, 
how gratefully does he feel, as he contemplates 
that he has been helter taught ; that his intellect 
has been better instructed and influenced, and 
that his heart is governed by much higher prin- 
ciples, than to allow him to take any part in 
such a procession, or in the slightest degree 
sanction such idle and unmeaning mummeries. 
Happy day, when the light of education, and of 
pure, unsophisticated Christianity, shall be let 
in among the inhabitants of the Pyrenees ; dis- 
pelling their present darkness, and chasing away 
their present gross errors ! 
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PENCILLING IV. 

THE LAST ILLNESS OF HBS. HEMANS. 

" For she was bom, beyond the stars to soar, 
And, kindling at the source of life, adore." 



It is peculiarly refreshing and delightful to 
the intelligent and devout mind to learn, in any 
instance, that an individual possessed of superior 
and varied acquirements, of powerful and pre-emi- 
nent talent, is the participant of genuine religion, 
is under the life-giving influence of the grace of 
the gospel; and that that individual enters the 
world beyond the grave, reposing enlightened and 
unlimited confidence in the love and atonement of 
the Redeemer; — and when this person is one who 
exerts an unquestionable and commanding power 
over his country and his age, as a writer, whether 
in prose or poetry, it is most animating, most 
enkindling, to ascertain that the divinity of the 
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Christian religion is recognized ; that the claims 
of that religion are felt, that the preciousness, 
the ineffable benefits of that religion are ex- 
perienced; and that, in the dying hour, the 
invaluable supports of that religion are enjoyed. 
Few writers of the age, it is obvious, have 
imparted so much pleasure to persons of culti- 
vated minds, poetic taste, and sensibility, in every 
district of the British empire, as the late Felicia 
Hemans ; and, in the productions of few female 
authors, do we find choicer or more beautiful 
specimens of polished language, pure and vigor- 
ous imagination, graceful, tender, and glowing 
thought. The exquisite versification of her 
poems, especially her sweet l)nrical effusions — 
the rich and beauteous imagery employed — the 
range of subjects described — and the vivid and 
impressive manner in which her principal compo- 
isition» are penned — combine to render her one 
of the most captivating, and, among certain 
classes, influential writers of this reflective age, 
and of this highly favoured land. How de- 
lightful — ^how inspiring, then, is it for the intelli- 
gent Christian to be able to cherish the hope, 
that, during the last illness of this distinguished 
lady, she was brought effectually to the Saviour ; 
that she was sustained by hia igi^^eivR.^ ^sv.^V^'e* 
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love, and that when she expired, she died calmly 
and happily in the Lord — 

" Soaring to the world 
Of sunny light, and fadeless joys, above." 

A few concise " Notes/' to exemplify the correct- 
ness of these observations, may prove interesting 
and beneficial to every enlightened believer in 
the Lord Jesus ; encouraging and important to 
the reflective youthful reader of these pages, and 
may conduce to the augmented gratification of 
those who attentively and often read her ex- 
quisite poems — " A Domestic Scene ; " " The 
Graves of a Household ; " " The Better Land ; " 
"The Silent Multitude;*' and many others, equally 
graphical, touching, and impressive. 

Shortly after her ai rival in Ireland, where Mrs. 
Hemans died, she became extremely imwell, and 
it was apparent that " the earthly house of this 
tabernacle " was surely and rapidly breaking up, 
when among the mountain scenery of the fine 
county of Wicklow, during a storm, she was 
struck by one beautiful effect on the hills. It 
was produced by a rainbow diving down into a 
gloomy mountain-pass, which it seemed really 
to flood with its coloured glory. " I could not 
help thinking," she sweetly remarked, " th^t it 
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was like our religion, piercing and carrying 
brightness into the depth of sorrow, and of the 
tomb.*' All the rest of the scene around that 
once illuminated spot, was wrapped in the pro- 
foundest darkness. 

During her last illness, Mrs. Hemans delighted 
in the study of sacred literature, and particularly 
in the writings of some of our old and choice 
divines. This became her predominant taste ; 
and it is mentioned respecting her, that the 
diligent and earnest perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was a well-spring of daily and increasing 
comfort. She now contemplated her afflictions 
in the right manner, and through the only true 
and reconciling medium, " and that relief from 
sorrow and suffering, for which she had been apt 
to turn to the fictitious world of imagination, was 
now afforded her by calm and constant medita- 
tion on what alone can be called ' the things 
that are.* " 

When the cholera was raging in Dublin, she 

wrote to a dear relative: — " To me there is 

something extremely solemn, something which 

at once awes and calms the spirit, instead of 

agitating it, in the presence of this viewless 

danger, between which and ourselves we cannot 

but feel that the only barrier is tl\^ xcvet^"^ ^1 

B 2 
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God. I never felt so penetrated by the sense of 
an entire dependence upon Him, and though I 
adopt some necessary precautions,, on account of 
Charles (her son), my mind is in a state of entire 
serenity" 

While the work of decay was going on surely 
and progressively, with regard to "the earthly 
tabernacle," the bright flame within continued to 
burn with a steady and holy light, and, at times, 
even to flash forth with more than wonted bright- 
ness. On one occasion, she finely expressed 
herself, when there was a favourable change in 
her condition: — "Better far than these indica- 
tions of recovery, is the sweet religious peace 
which I feel gradually overshadowing me with 
its dove-pinions, excluding all that would exclude 
thoughts of God." 

This gifted lady wrote with peculiar beauty 
on another occasion, — " I wish I could convey to 
you the deep feelings of repose and thankfulness 
with which I lay on Friday evening, gazing from 
my sofa upon a sunset-sky of the richest suffu- 
sions, silvery green and amber, kindling into the 
most glorious tints of the burning rose, I felt 
its holy beauty sinking through my inmost being, 
with an influence drawing me nearer and nearer 
to God." 
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Her confidential attendant, a most interesting 
young female, devotedly attached to her mistress, 
expressed herself respecting her in the following 
delightful and impressive manner: — *' It may well 
be said, this was not her rest. She ever seemed 
to me as a wanderer from her heavenly Father's 
mansion, who knew too much of that home to 
seek a resting-place here. She often said to me, 
*I feel like a tired child, wearied, and longing 
to mingle with the^pure in heart.* At other 
times she would say, ' I feel as if I were sitting 
with Mary at the feet of my Redeemer, hearing 
the music of his voice, and learning of him to be 
meek and lowly ;' and then she woidd say: — ' Oh, 
Anna, do not you lorn your kind Saviour ? ' The 
plan of redemption was, indeed, a ghriotts one ; 
humility was, indeed, the crowning work. I am 
like a quiet babe at his feet, and yet my spirit is 
full of his strength. When any body speaks 
of his love to me, I feel as if they were too 
slow; my spirit can mount alone with Him into 
those blissful realms with far more rapidity." 
This to us is exquisitely touching and beau- 
tiful, and, coming from such a quarter, is most 
impressive. 

The sufierings of Mrs. Hemans, prior to death, 
were most severe and agonizing \ W\. ^ ^^x'i 
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borne in the most acquiescent and uncomplaining 
manner. Never was her mind overshadowed by 
gloom. Never would she allow those around 
her to speak of her condition, as one deserving 
of commiseration. Her sister finely remarks,— 
" The dark and silent chamber seemed illu- 
minated by light from above, and cheered with 
8oruf8 of angels^ arid she would say, that in her 
intervals from pain, no poetry could express, nor 
imagination conceive, the visions of blessedness 
that flitted across her fancy, and made her 
waking hours more delightful than those even 
that were given to temporary repose." 

At times, her spirit would appear to be already 
half etherealized. Her mind would seem to be 
fraught with deep and holy, and incommunicable 
thoughts, and she would entreat to be left per- 
fectly alone, in stillness and darkness^ to commune 
with her own heart, and to reflect on the com- 
passion and mercy of her Saviour. She con- 
tinually spoke of the unutterable comfort which 
she derived from dwelling on the contemplation 
of the atonement of Christ, and stated, that this 
alone was her rod and staff, when all earthly 
supports were failing. Yes, and so it must ever 
be in the prospect of death and eternity, to all 
those who believe. The propitiatory sacrifice of 



the Redeemer is their purest, their richest source 
of consolation. In the heaviest affliction, she 
desired the assurance to be given to one of her 
friends, that the tenderness and affectionateness 
of the Redeemer's character, which they had 
often contemplated together, was a source, not 
merely of reliance, but of positive happiness to 
her, — 

" The sweetness of her couch." 

The powers of memory, for which Mrs. He- 
mans had always been so remarkable, shone forth 
with increased brightness, while her outward 
frame was so visibly decaying. She would lie 
for hours without speaking or moving, repeating 
to herself whole chapters of the Bible, and pa^e 
after page of Milton and Wordsworth. How 
tenderly affecting this is ! How it operates on 
the mind ! How it reaches and penetrates the 
heart ! 

The conviction of the inestimable value of 
affliction, as the discipline of heaven, was ever 
present to her mind, mingled with the deepest 
humility, the most entire resignation, an equal 
readiness to live or die — an expression with 
the whole heart : — " Behold the handmaid ot 
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the Lord. Be it unto me according to thy 
word ! " 

" I feel," this distinguished woman would say, 
** as if hovering between heaven and earth; " and 
she seemed so raised towards the sky, that all 
worldly things were obscured and diminished to 
her view, while the ineffable glories of eternity 
dawned upon it more and more brightly. 

In her physician, Dr. Croker, Mrs. Ilemans 
was wont to say — " fche had at once, a physician 
and a. pastor." We wish something of the same 
kind could be affirmed of the majority of medical 
men, for their opportunities of doing good are 
superior and pre-eminent. He frequently read to 
her from a little book which she dearly loved, and 
which he had first made known to her ; a selec- 
tion from the works of Archbishop Leighton. 
The last time of her listening to it, she repeatedly 
exclaimed, — " Beautiful ! Beautiful ! " and with 
her eyes upraised, she appeared occupied in 
communing with herself, and mentally praying. 
When her spirit had nearly taken its boundless 
flight, she said to her darling Charles, and her 
faithful sister Anna, that she felt all at peace 
within her bosom. Her calmness continued un- 
broken till at nine o'clock, on the evening of 
Saturday, May 16, 1835, her spirit passed away 

Z ^_________ 
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from this world of solicitude and sorrow, without 
any bodily pain, or the endurance of a struggle, 
and, the pleasing hope is cherished, was trans- 
lated, through the mediation of her blessed and 
compassionate Redeemer, to that joyous and un- 
interrupted " rest which remaineth for the people 
of God." 

The remains of this gifted and eminent lady 
were deposited in a vault beneath St. Anne's 
church, in Dublin, almost close to the house 
where she died. A small tablet was placed 
above the spot where she lies, inscribed with her 
name, her age, and the date of her death, and 
with the following lines from a dirge of her 
own : — 



" Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now; 
E'en while with ns thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust to its narrow house beneath ; 

Soul to its place on high : 
They that have seen thy look in death, 

Ko more may fear to die.' 



»t 



When dwelling on Mrs. Hemans, and recurring 
to her peace and support in death, we always 
think of a beautiful stanza in an exc^uxivl^ Yi-^vccol 
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by her, on " The sufferer supported by a contem- 
plation af the Saviour's agonies :" — 

** And was the Sinless thus heset 

With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet, 

In death's dark narrow way? 
Through Him — through Him — that path we trodj — 

Save, or we perish, Son of God!" 



/ 
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PENCILLING V. 

THE BIRTH-DAY OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

" His natal day can we forget, 
Wlio oft has cheered our minds, and blest our path, 
Melting the soul in loye, and diffusing 
Light &om heaven around ? ** 

Staay Leaves. 



The "Sheffield Independent," an intelligent 
and well-conducted Journal, recently contained 
the following touching and beautiful passage, 
which pleased us much, and awakened many 
grateful emotions. 

"On Sunday, November 11th, 1849, our re- 
vered and much-honoured townsman, Mr. Mont- 
gomery completed his 78th year ; and, to comme- 
morate the event, and to raise a monument to 
his fame, his friends and neighbours, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, and the other residents at 
the Mount, invited Mr. Montgomery, on Sunday 
afternoon last, to plant a tree in the beautiful 
grounds belonging to that propett^* -^ -^puTipU 
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heech was selected, which, having been properly 
planted, with suitable offerings of affection and 
respect to Mr. Montgomery, he acknowledged 
the compliment by a short and pathetic address 
to his assembled friends." 

This was, indeed, a graceful compliment to the 
venerable poet by his attached friends at Shef- 
field, and a pleasing expression of their sincere 
and enlightened regard. Anticipating that their 
much-loved and much-honoured friend and neigh- 
bour would not be permitted to remain a long 
period with them, as his great age so plainly indi- 
cated, they were desirous of having some en- 
during memorial of him after his departure to 

" The world of sunny radlancei 
And seraphic joy ; ** 

And, therefore, a purple beech tree was selected, 
and that was planted by the hands of the poet 
himself, on his natal day, that his name, 
his intellectual and moral excellencies, and his 
bright renown, as one of our most useful and 
honoured bards, might be associated with it ; and | 
as the purple beech grows, and becomes stronger 
and stronger, long after the hand that planted it 
is cold and motionless in the grave, it will be a 
graceful and most appropriate memorial of him 
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who will never be forgotten, so long as taste, and 
piety, and genius are appreciated. 'VVTien literary 
pilgrims visit Sheffield, they will gaze on the 
purple beech with deep interest, and recur, with 
deep and tender emotions, to him who, for so 
many years, has fed the flame of piety by his 
exquisitely simple and devotional hymns, and 
who has charmed the man of taste and genius by 
his more extended and elaborate poetic compo- 
sitions — whose "World before the Flood," 
"West Indies," and "Pelican Island," have 
awakened emotions which can never be extin- 
guished, and produced impressions so deep and 
enduring, that they can never be effaced. 

We cannot expect, in the course of nature, 
that James Montgomery will see the return of 
many more natal days, and have the kindly and 
cordial greetings of his numerous friends on 
many such occasions. He has passed the allotted 
boundary of human life. Approaching his eight- 
ieth year, he experiences the increasing weakness 

I of the earthly tabernacle, and is continually 
reminded of his approaching change. 

We saw the venerable poet in the Music Hall, 
at Sheffield, in October last ; and when he stood 
up to return his acknowledgments for the kindly 
and cordial greetings of the large ai\.d vci\^Vik^\!&» 

i 
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assembly convened, we shall not soon forget 
the appearance which he presented ; and which 
assured us that he could not remain among us 
much longer. His bent and feeble form — ^his 
attenuated figure — his pale and sunken counte- 
nance showed us that, ere many years elapsed, 
he would enter into the rest of immortality ; and 
while we were looking earnestly upon him — 
admiring his fine poetic eye, and listening with 
intense interest to the sentiments he expressed, 
we could not refrain from lifting up a silent and 
fervent prayer to Heaven, that the venerable poet 
might be sustained and comforted in the decline 
of life, and might have the passage which leads to 
the tomb brightly illumined by the hope — the 
pure — the joyous — the radiant hope of Christian- 
ity; — that hope which affliction cannot dim — 
which death cannot extinguish. We thought, 
also, how many of his poetic contemporaries he 
had survived ; — Crabbe and Byron — Walter Scott 
and Coleridge — Southey and Bowles — Shelley and 
Campbell — PoUok and Keats — Barton and Ed- 
meston — Felicia Hemans — Miss Landor, and 
many other distinguished for their poetic ele- 
gance, beauty, splendour, or power: and recently, 
his neighbour, Ebenezer Elliot, a poet of great 
breadth and force, had closed his earthly pilgrim- 
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age. How many recollections — pensive, solemn, 
and most touching, must be awakened in the 
mind of James Montgomery when he looks back, 
through the long vista of eight and seventy 
years ! What scenes has he witnessed ! What 
changes has he experienced ! What severances 
have been made in his friendships and literary 
connections by death, during that extended period ! 
A few distinguished names yet continue. The 
author of Lalla Kookh, Wordsworth, and Wil- 
son, and Joanna Baillie, with the polished and 
elegant Rogers, still exist among us, but feeling 
the infirmities of advancing years. In a compa- 
ratively short space they will be taken from 

** This vale of change and tears," 

and James Montgomery himself will soar to a 
purer and happier world than this. But, when 
he leaves us, we shall lose one of our choicest 
treasures, one of the brightest ornaments of our 
country will be taken away. One will be trans- 
lated to a nobler sphere, whose private worth 
rivalled his literary and poetic fame; whose 
character has always been admired for its dignity, 
its benevolence, its pure and unaffected piety — 
piety as transparent as elevated. 
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And there is one circumstance, when dwelling 
on James Montgomery, to which we love to 
recur ; in the course of a long life and protracted 
literary and poetic labours, he has written no- 
thing which he could wish to blot — to erase j 
nothing which could raise the blush of virgin 
modesty ; nothing which could weaken domestic 
love; nothing which could lower the tone of 
I public morals; nothing which could dim the 
lustre of piety's fair crown. This is what we 
delight to contemplate ; and, in the prospect of 
entering the better land, it must tranquillize and 
solace his spirit. Farewell! farewell! sweet 
bard of SheflSeld. We may never see thee again 
in the present world ; but may we meet thee in 
the world of peace and perfect bliss above. 
When called hence, there will be only one feeling 
expressed — that Britain has lost one of its truest 
poets, and one of its most genuine Christians, 
and the tear which will be shed at the grave of 
the author of " The World before the Flood," will 
be prompted by the heart. 

Still, may peaceful, happy birth-days yet 
return — and, when thou art gone, may many a 
literary and Christian pilgrim, many a true poet, 
visit thy quiet grave, and think of thy character 
and writings with gratitude and love, and look 
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on the " purple beech" becoming tall and vigo- 
rous, planted by thee on thy natal day, while the 
sentiments of the subjoined lines cheer and 
inspire — 

" He sweetly sleeps ! the man of God, 
From sin and woe set free, 
Calmly the path of death he trod, 
Into eternity ! 

" Sweetly he rests ! the soldier now 
From battle, wounds, and strife ; 
The wreath of conquest decks his brow, 
With rays of endless life ! 

" Sweetly he sleeps I the pilgrim worn 
Leaving his weary road; 
In peace he waits a glorious mom, 
And slumbers in his God ! " 
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A NOTE ON THE BECENT VISITATION OF 

CHOLERA. 

'* No more the angel hovers 
Above each doomed town ; 
His smiting arm he covers, — 
He bends in mercy down ! 

" God, in his love and pity, 
The pestilence hath stay'd ; 
And, on each plain and city, 
liook'd where His people jwayW/" 



L 



Whebe is the person of any correct thought, or 
possessed of any sensibility whatever, who did not 
feel most deeply, most powerfully, during the last 
year, when the cholera raged among us to so great 
an extent, and in so mysterious and fearful a 
manner ? What emotions were then awakened ! 
— what thoughts were then cherished! — what 
impressions were then made ! — what regrets were 
then expressed ! — what vows were then uttered ! 
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were then poured forth ! Feelings were excited 
among millions throughout the empire, which 
had never been called forth before. " The pesti- 
lence was walking every where in darkness." 
The arrows of destruction were swiftly flying 
every where at mid-day. The messengers of 
Heaven, silent, viewless, and most awful, were 
visiting unnumbered dwellings in our beloved 
country, situated in the most retired and seclu- 
ded, as well as in the most busy and crowded 
districts, and smiting down thousands of the 
young, the vigorous, as well as the delicate, the 
aged, the feeble, the diseased, not only in a few 
days, but even in a few hours. The whole 
nation became agitated. General alarm was 
awakened. A panic seized hundreds of thou- 
sands, which not only unfitted them for every 
duty, but which perfectly overwhelmed them. 
Under the influence of terror and consternation, 
multitudes fled from their infected townis and 
habitations to find death where they had hoped 
to be secured from his approach. It was vividly 
remarked — " along the railroads they fly ; over 
viaducts and valleys, through torrents and green 
fields, past infected cities and rural hamlets to 
rest ; at last, only to find the enemy from whom 
they fly, waiting for them at iVia \&Ya!ceci»&, 
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and hugging them in his loathsome embrace." 
The watering places, where health was found in 
in other years, were closed to them by the ra- 
vages of that very disorder from which they 
sought so eagerly, so earnestly to escape. 

We well remember our feelings, our solemn 
and vivid impressions, when residing in ihe 
metropolis during the month of August, 1849, 
and when marking the steady and decisive pro- 
gress of the pestilence, the numbers, in all quar- 
ters, and of all classes, daily becoming its victims, 
the rapid, agonizing, and awful manner in which 
they were carried off by the mysterious distem- 
per, and the utter powerlessness of medical men, 
at a certain stage of the disorder, however atten- 
tive, skilful, and persevering in their efforts to 
rescue them. We found the cholera in almost 
every street, and, in some districts, almost in 
every house. In some parts of London, one side 
of a street would be visited with the calamity, 
while the other side would be exempted. In 
some quarters, not only would families be robbed 
of one child, but all their children would perish ; 
not only would one parent be quickly taken 
away, but both of the parents would be swept 
into eternity ; and, in very many instances, 
parents and children were stricken down, and 

Z 
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hurried in the course of a few days, even a few 
hours, into the world beyond the grave. 

We were powerfully struck and painfully 
affected with the number of shops in the metro- 
polis which were closed during the prevalence of 
the cholera: death having entered so many 
habitations, in so unexpected and fearful a 
manner, and nothing impressed and awed us 
more than to observe the large number of 
funerals — and a funeral is to us always a 
saddening sight in London especially, which day 
after day, in almost continual succession, pro- 
ceeded to the various grave-yards and cemeteries 
of the metropolis, imtil in the course of a few 
months, thousands upon thousands, in addition to 
others who perished by ordinary diseases, were 
deposited in the cold and dreary sepulchre. 

How busy death had been in London, when it 
is contemplated, that in the short space of six 
weeks, from August 4th to September 8th, 
during the last year, no less than seven thousand 
nine hundred and thirty nine persons were carried 
off by cholera alone ; and even nearly four 
thousand in a fortnight! The question spon- 
taneously arose, who will be the next victim ? 
Rarely was the uncertainty of life felt more 
sensibly or more solemnly. Tha ^^a\\a SjaS^^-^^^ 
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perceived that they could not " boast of a 
moment, not knowing what a moment might 
bring forth." When walking in the city during 
the most animated parts of the day, we could not 
refrain from marking the large numbers of 
respectable persons who had recently lost friends 
— ^we were struck with the considerable number 
of newly-made widows, and the multitude of 
children who had lately been bereaved. Death 
indeed had a frightful harvest in London alone ; 
and when we think of Hull, of Liverpool, of 
Pl3nnouth, of Leeds, of Bristol, and of numbers 
of other populous and important towns, where 
the pestilence raged with so much fury, we 
cannot help recurring with silent awe to the 
multitude of victims. Never can we forget our 
emotions, when it was first annoimced that the 
cholera had slightly decreased in the metropolis, 
and those emotions of gratitude and joy were 
augmented, when day after day, and week after 
week, we learned that the amount of fatal cases 
had diminished, until at length *' the plague was 
stayed." God kindly listened to the united and 
fervid cries of his ministers and people. His 
arrows were put again into the quiver; and 
the angel of destruction ceased the work of 
death. 
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We saw, we all saw, how soon a just God 
could have cut the whole population down — 
swept us away entirely ; and have depopulated, 
not merely a city, the metropolis, but the empire 
itself, and converted it into one vast charnel 
house, crowded with its dead ! 

On the 15th of November, 1849, the day when 
the nation assembled to praise God for his 
delivering mercy, though the pestilence had not 
entirely ceased, we penned the following lines, 
and recited them to a numerous audience, which 
are here inserted to record and perpetuate our 
grateful emotions. 

THANKSGIVING ODE FOR THE DIMINUTION 
OF THE CHOLERA. November 16th, 1849. 

How grateful, sovereign Lord, Most High ! 

Our country now should be, 
That thou hast check'd, throughout the land, 

That dire calamity, 
Which, like a dense, funereal cloud, 

Envelop'd us around ; 
And breathing forth its pestilence. 

Struck thousands to the ground ! 

What scenes our country late hath view'd 

Of fear, and woe, and death ! 
The happiest families broken up. 

And withered by the breath \ 



Of pestilence most dire, whose touch 

Was felt by yoiing and old ; 
The sire was palsied ev'n at once, 

The strongest man made cold ! 

The poor were stricken through our isle, 

The rich in numbers fled, 
But still their flight availed not. 

They lie with yonder dead ! 
Strangers who came to yisit us 

Cross many a distant sea, 
Were smitten with a fearful plague, 

And fill'd with misery. 

The harvest waved upon our hills, 

And through the valleys too ; 
But, when our hearts were lifted up, 

God show*d what he could do. 
The golden grain he injured not, 

He spared it for us then ; 
He came among us with a scourge, 

And cut down many men ! 

But now, O Lord, thy hand is stayed, 

Thine arrows are put back, 
Thy messengers of fearful woe 

In mercy now grow slack ; 
Though victims yet are numerous 

Throughout our saddened isle, 
Still, thou hast look'd propitiously, 

And blest us with thy smile ! 

never, never let us cease 
To praise thee for thy love. 
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That thou didst listen to our cry, 

And answer from above ! 
And, when again thou send'st a scourge, 

To smite our guilty land, 
Let all the people look to thee, 

That thou may'st stay thine hand ! 
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PENCILLING VII. 

A PASSAGE ON THE CHABACTEB OF THE 
FREACIIINO OF THE BEV. W. JAY. 

" A good preacher is one who makes all his hearers feel — 
not one who merely gratifies the learned, or amuses the 
idle hearer/' Old Wbiteb. 



One of the most excellent and admirable 
living preachers who adorn this country by their 
ability and eloquence, and who benefit and bless 
it by their vigorous and useful labours, is the 
distinguished and revered minister to whom 
this concise paper immediately alludes. He has 
maintained an unblemished reputation for so 
wide a space as more than half a century; his 
efforts, both as a preacher and writer, have been 
energetic, persevering, and incessant; and the 
services of no individual sustaining the minis- 
terial character have been more highly estimated 
by the church of Christ, or have proved more 
generally useful to the world, than those in 
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.which he has abounded ; and now that he has 
been permitted, by the kindness of divine 
Providence to attain the period of life which he 
has reached, it must be most interesting and 
touching for him to look back through the vista 
of many, very many years, and observe what the 
Lord has done for him, and how signally he has 
blest his instrumentality. When thus glancing 
retrospectively, he can employ the following 
lines:— 

" Mighty is thine arm, Lord ! 
True and faithful is thy word, 
Wisdom shines in all thy ways, 
"World on world thy will obeys. 
Thou dost softer pity show, 
Than the fondest parents know ; 
Every glory meets in thee 
Thou art all in all to me ! 
Let me in thy name confide, 
Let me in thy bosom hide ; 
There in safety would I stay 
Till the storm has pass'd away !'* 

The collected works of Mr. Jay form a 
precious treasure, which the church of Christ 
will know how to value and improve, and which 
will embalm his memory while the English 
language endures. There is a point, a sageness, 
a fulness, — there is a discrimination, o^ o.Vi'ax^^X.^^^ 
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an acquaintance with scripture, a vein of vigorous 
common sense — a shrewdness and originality of 
remark — a fearlessness of statement — a depth of 
piety — an exhibition of great practical principles 
— a manliness, directness, and power of appeal — 
a probing of the conscience — an aim at useful- 
ness — and the uniform employment of plain, 
idiomatic^ striking phraseology, which will render 
them permanently beneficial to all classes of the 
community who may attentively and seriously 
peruse them. 

Mr. Jay's longer discourses, published ori- 
ginally in two volumes, are some of the most 
luminous, impressive, and admirable sermons in 
our language — perfectly imique in their character' 
— highly practical, and abounding in beautiful 
and telling passages. We never read them 
without finding that every good feeling is 
excited, and that every holy impression is 
deepened. 

Many of his sermons delivered on public 
occasions, are marked by great discrimination, 
pathos, beauty, and power— especially his funeral 
sermons for Mrs. Berry, and Mr. Hallet, and 
Rowland Hill — ^his discourse preached at Ches- 
hunt College, his Jubilee sermon, and two 
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discourses delivered at the ordination of Dr. 
Burder, and the Rev. James Stratten. 

The " short discourses*' of Mr. Jay for families 
will ever be highly prized, so long as sound and 
evangelical principles, vivid and beautiful illus- 
trations, original thought, pungent remark, 
touches of exquisite pathos, and impressive 
application, are duly appreciated. We never 
read them without being instructed, interested, 
and greatly benefited. 

His " Christian Contemplated" is, beyond 
question, as able, as beautiful, as striking, as 
useful a series of lectures as any to which it is 
possible to refer, and may be regarded as one of 
the most valuable compendiums of practical 
divinity furnished the Christian church. It has 
become a kind of text-book in many religious 
circles. It has been perused and highly esteemed 
by persons of rank and distinction, and some of 
the most enlightened and devout dignitaries of 
the established church have pronounced re- 
specting it the most unqualified eulogiums. 

His " Exercises for the Closet," so numerous, 
condensed, and instructive, are among his most 
valued compositions — and must be, by every 
intelligent and holy mind, most warmly admired 
for their variety, their richness, their fulne^^^ 
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their fond of sagacious observation, their 
practical and devotional character. They abound 
in pointed and powerful statements, in relation 
to almost all points of personal and relative 
religion. The late eminent Robert Hall, and 
Mrs. Hannah More, greatly prized these com- 
positions of Mr. Jay, and we do not wonder at 
this, for they are unquestionably some of the 
ablest and holiest productions of his pen, and 
they discover most clearly the ardour of his 
desire to be useful. 

Viewed as a preacher of the gospel, Mr. Jay 
has for very many years been considered, in ■ his 
own peculiar style, unique and unrivalled. We 
can, beyond doubt, refer to some distinguished 
ministers of the word who are more polished and 
classical in language, more elevated and brilliant 
in imagination, more intense, more impassioned 
in feeling, more profound in thought, more 
strikingly eloquent in manner; but, as a de* 
cidedly pointed, powerful, useful, practical, 
pathetic preacher, we consider that Mr. Jay 
cannot be surpassed. We have not one like him. 
He was termed by one of the greatest writers 
arid critics of the present period, " the prince of 
living preachers ;" and we subscribe to the senti- 
ment so unequivocally expressed. 
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There are four qualities which peculiarly 
characterize the preaching of Mr. Jay, to which 
we would concisely recur; its simplicity, its 
point, its originality, its devotional and practical 
tendency. The simplicity of Mr. Jay's preaching 
is beautiful and striking. In this respect he has 
always fixed our attention, and can scarcely be 
too much admired. He invariably endeavours to 
make every thing in his discourses as plain and 
luminous as possible. This appears to be his 
continual study, his supreme aim. 

The language he employs, the illustrations he 
furnishes, the appeals he makes, the imagery he 
uses, the sentiments he embodies, and indeed the 
whole tenor of his discourses exhibit this in the 
most striking manner. It is the object of Mr. 
Jay to preach to the people, and not to shoot 
above them. He adapts his instructions to the 
level of every order of capacity, of every range 
of understanding. He does not use a number of 
Johnsonian, of sesquipedalian expressions in the 
pulpit, which no good taste could sanction, and 
which his less cultivated hearers could not under- 
stand. His language is uniformly excellent, 
often most elegant; still, it is plain, vigorous, 
idiomatic, and sometimes, for the sake of greater 
impression and usefulness, even coU.oc3^\ai% «x!l^ 
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then, tha admirable way in which he develops 
the idea or ideas of his text, and establishes or 
urges the doctrine which it unfolds, contributes 
directly to render every subject plain and obvious 
to the hearers. Mr. Jay, in the opinion of every 
competent judge, is one of the most admirable 
models of plainness of speech in the pulpit, with 
which any individual can be conversant ; and on 
this ground alone, and pre-eminently, we would 
warmly recommend all his compositions, es- 
pecially to public speakers and all young 
ministers. They will find in his writings 
specimens of a manly, nervous, and elegant 
simplicity, which no author or preacher can 
surpass. There is no effort, no glitter, no 
bombast, no walking on stilts, no love of 
gewgaws, no obscurity through excess of orna- 
ment. 

** He brings the truth before the mind, 
And makes the doctrine clear." 

The preaching of Mr. Jay is marked by its 
point and impressiveness. There are some men 
who enter the pulpit, but they never utter any 
thing that teUs ; all is dull, meagre, vapid, lifeless, 
common-place. There is no impression pro- 
duced. There is no interest awakened. There 
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is no rousing, no stirring of " the depths of the 
soul" occasioned. Nothing of the sermon remains 
except an impression, an unpleasant recollection 
of its dulness and feebleness. This is not the 
character or the result of the preaching of Mr. 
Jay. We never heard a discourse from him yet, 
especially in his own pulpit, and among his own 
people, with whom he is perfectly at home, which 
did not tell, which did not fix and powerfully 
command attention, which did not inspire 
interest, which did not leave something in the 
mind, something that was weighty and worth 
remembering. Point and pungency are prominent 
characteristics of Mr. Jay's preaching, and on 
every occasion, more or less developed. The 
discourses of Mr. Jay are the result of thought, 
close, vigorous, and continued thought; and 
whenever this is the case, there wiU invariably be 
something to arouse even the most careless, to 
strike the most intelligent, and to interest and 
impress the most devout Christian. Besides, Mr. 
Jay has been for many years a close and fond 
student of our most sage, pointed, and weighty 
divines of past ages, such as Chamock — Manton 
— Watson — Gumall — Bates — Caryl — Preston — 
Sibbes — Baxter — Philip and Matthew Henry — 
therefore his words, his ideaft, k\a TJ^xx&'cwSKssraa.'* 
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his appeals, after studying them with so much 
vigour and contin\iity, will necessarily have a 
great deal that is striking and powerful associated 
with them. In addition to this, Mr; Jay is a 
veiy close and keen observer of human nature ; 
he reads character with great correctness and 
sagacity, and as the consequence, his " words are 
as goads," his sentences are "as nails," — they 
penetrate, they fasten, and his terse and epigram- 
matic style contributes to deepen the impression. 
Mr. Jay, we conceive, has always aimed at pro- 
ducing effect by his preaching — a powerful and 
decidedly useful effect — while others have been 
satisfied with the display of learning, precision 
elegance, beauty, or philosophic and conclusive 
argumentation. While many preachers have 
been going about their hearers, he has penetrated 
their hearts — he has pointedly addressed every 
sinner in the language of rebuke, admonition, or 
remonstrance, crying, " Thou art the man !" 

The preaching of Mr. Jay is characterised by ita 
originality. There is no ambitious craving after 
originality, but it is a quality of his mind. It is 
as natural for Mr. Jay to be original, as it is for 
some men to be common-place. He has read 
much — he has collected thoughts and illustra- 
tions from every quarter, but he has put the 
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ideas of other men into his own crucible — ^he has 
modified and moulded them in his own unique 
manner ; so that they have a freshness, and a 
novelty which interest and instruct. 

Mr. Jay generally dwells on the great prac- 
tical principles of Christianity, those which are 
of vital moment, and universally applicable ; but 
there is nothing that is stale or common-place in 
his representations, his elucidations, his argu- 
ments, his appeals. There is a freshness, both 
in his mode of thought and expression, which 
every person of taste and piety cannot fail to 
admire. 

He is very partial to scripture biography, and 
the incidents in evangelical history, and many of 
his delineations are beautiful specimens of ori- 
ginality. Exposition has ever been Mr. Jay's 
forte, and we have often listened to expository 
discourses, delivered by him in his own pulpit, 
which have struck us as ' much by their original 
character, as by their simplicity, clearness, and 
their large range of remark. The plans of his 
sermons are interesting, and arresting from their 
originality, as well as from their plainness, their 
luminousness, their precision, their natural and 
artless division. 

His introductions are commonly umque — -xcysccci 
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of them fine specimens of original observation. 
A large number of his illustrations are the 
simplest possible, and yet how vivid, how new, 
how striking ! Some of his sentiments and re- 
marks will ever be admired for the freshness of 
thinking which they exhibit. Now this ori- 
ginality is one of the best features of mind, 
especially when it is regulated, disciplined, and 
sanctified by the grace of God, and a supreme 
desire to confer benefit, priceless benefit, on 
immortal souls. 

The preaching of Mr. Jay is peculiarly devo- 
tional and practical in its tendency. 

It is evident to every man of discrimination 
and piety, that whenever Mr. Jay preaches, he is, 
above all, solicitous to benefit and bless the heart. 
He does not forget his main business. He is 
not anxious to gratify the taste, to delight the 
fancy, to fascinate the mere literary or curious 
hearer, who comes only to be amused. He aims 
at doing permanent good to the soul. His ad- 
dresses to Christians on the purity and excellence 
of their character — the glory and preciousness of 
their Saviour — the value of their privileges — the 
richness of their consolations, and the sublimity of 
their hopes, are some of the most devout, impres- 
sive, and glowing to which we have ever listened. 
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His sermons embody great and indestructible 
principles. He generally fixes on the practical 
parts of Christianity. He finely exhibits the 
influence of the gospel, in subduing the will, 
elevating the thoughts, and purifying the affec- 
tions ; and appeals to the heart and conscience 
of the sinner with deep solemnity, and often 
with great power. His preaching, consequently, 
awakens the best feelings — ^inspires and en- 
kindles the noblest energies of our nature, and 
the Christian and the sinner retire from the house 
of God instructed, admonished, and impressed. 
The vanity of the world is felt — the evil of sin is 
perceived — ^the glory of the gospel is beheld — 
the preciousness of the Saviour is realized — the 
happiness of heaven is desired, and the misery 
of hell is dreaded and deprecated. During 
how extended and stirring a period in the his- 
tory of our country, of the church, and of the 
world, has this estimable man laboured ! — what 
scenes has he witnessed! — with what society 
has he mingled ! — with what events has he been 
familiar ! — what numbers of much-loved and 
much-honoured brethren have been removed 
by death ! — to what congregations, to what mul- 
titudes, for more than half a century, has he 
administered the word of life I — \iO^ Vw?^ Va 
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powers and his usefulness been continued ! — ^how 
widely have his writings been circulated, and 
how richly have they been blest to thousands 
in heaven, and to thousands on the earth !— and 
now that his head is-^ 

" Silver'd o'er with age, — 
The age of wisdom, mix'd with pious hope," 

it is our affectionate and earnest prayer for him, 
that the descent to the grave may be gentle and 
easy ; may his mind be kept tranquil to the last ; 
his confidence in his Lord be vigorous and undis- 
turbed ; and when we shall lose him, when his 
work is fully performed, may he receive an im- 
fading, a peerless, an immortal crown, 

" In the reahns of boundless grandeur, 
Far beyond the starry sky." 
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LINES 

WRITTEN BENEATH A PORTRAIT 

OF THB 

REV. WILLIAM JAY, 

PENNED ON OCCASION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

OF HIS ORDINATION. 

* 

Servant of God, well done ! The day's return 

With purest joy, we hail, when first you came 

The teacher of our spirits, leading us 

Direct to happiness and God. Many years 

Have winged their eagle-flight, since first we view'd 

Your face expressive, and gaz'd upon your 

Manly form. Long hast thou work'd for God, 

In vigorous, yet delightful service; 

And every power was gladly braced for Him. 

Thy light hath aye beam'd pure, streaming brightness 

From fountains clear of holiness and love. 

The men of God have found in thee an honest, 

Genuine, ardent friend ; no disguise or pomp. 

All, in the sacred desk, have felt thy words. 

So plain and pungent, coming down to each, . 

And piercing every heart. Oft hath thy voice. 

Clothed with persuasiveness, dissolved our souls. 

And we have pray'd and wept. We gladly bless 

That Father, kind and good, whose power hath nerv'd 

Thine arm, and warm'd thy heart, so long. Since first 

Thy work commenced, what scenes have swept before 

Thine eye observant ! Storms how fierce have rag'd ! 

What strokes have fallen ! what friends have fled ! what foes 

Are crush'd ! Youth and health-fotias oi QsT^ci\asv 
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LoTeliness, and Boman yigour, — Genius 

In all its beauty, and piety in all 

Its bloom and usefulness, have passed away ! 

What sermons hast thou plann*d and preach'd! Often 

At the mercy-seat prostrate for others ! 

Journeys innumerous — endless toil of mind 

And body — till now the head is silver*d 

0*er by age, and many things betoken 

With silent, yet eflfective voice, the final 

Lot of man! Minister revered of God, 

Allow our warm and grateful hearts to bless, 

And with filial tenderness pour forth 

A fervid prayer, ere thou spring to God! 

May thy remaining days, though short, be blest; — 

Thy setting sim be broad and beautiful. 

Streaming bright splendour round! 

And when thy end 
Arrives, may all be calm and peaceful too; 
Sweet and gentle, as the waveless bosom 
Of a beauteous lake — ^then, swift transported 
To the embraces of thy God, may pure 
And endless ravishment be thine, absorb'd 
In bliss of immortality! Thy worth 
We'll ne'er forget — thy name shall ever be 
As fragrant odour. By thy " works" thou'lt preach 
With ceaseless force, and never, never die ! 
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STANZAS, 

PENNED AFTER READING A VALUABLE DISCOURSE 

BY THS 

REV. WILLIAM JAY, 

XMTITLBD 

«THE WIFE'S ADVOCATE/* 

And does she need an adyocate, whose smiles 
Illume sweet home with all that's fair and bright ? 

Whose fondness many a dreary hour beguiles, 
Brightening our clouds with pure and sunny light ? 

Can she require a pleader, when her voice 
Flows soft as melody itself, bidding 

The enchained and ravished sense rejoice ; 
And though her eye, when kindled, streams a ray 
Which changes passion's darkness into day? 

Ah! yes ! — ^her heart is often pierc*d with grief, 

Unkindness makes her droop like withered flower. 
Whose day of joyous beauty was but brief 

In its sweet, simny, odorous bower. 
Oft, when her heart is pledged with purest love 

To cherish him whose hand toaa locked in hers, 
His icy coldness makes her sadly prove. 

There's no inheritance for her but tears. 

Whence is it woman's treated thus. 

When cares so many she has aye to feel, 
When all her goodness is to gladden us, 

Whose interests she subserves with glowing zeal? 
The fault lies not with her — ours is the blame: 

We want a heart to love her, warm'd by heaven: 
Woman, we tell thee now, though 'tis our shame, — 

We've all too coldly cried, — "May this be gLven.'." 



i 
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PENCILLING VIII. 

THE DESERVING POOR OF OUE COTJNTEY. 

" Let charity, beneyolence, 
And eyery smiling grace, 
In golden links of brotherhood 
Unite the human race.'* 



z 



When the contemplative, benevolent, and 
especially the Christian mind, is dwelling seri- 
ously on the poor, and the deserving poor, of 
our country, that mind is at once impressed with 
a profound conviction of their importance — ^their 
vast andj ever-increasing importance. The con- 
viction continually deepens, and exerts a settled 
and powerful influence. 

The person cherishing this conviction feels 
strongly that the deserving poor urge claims on 
the Government, and, indeed, on the entire com- 
munity occupying higher stations than them- 
selves, which must never be trifled with, much 
less despised. The obligation is paramount, and 
should never be unheeded. Unhappily, however, 
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these claims have not been so often regarded by 
the Legislature, and by the more opulent and 
influential classes, with that enlightened and 
deep sense of their importance with which they 
should have been considered and appreciated. 

There has frequently been discovered a great 
want of that intelligent, warm-hearted, and 
Christian philanthropy, towards the deserving 
poor of the empire, which is ^so beautiful in 
itself, and so beneficial and blessed in its results. 
There has been a want of attention, calm, close, 
dispassionate attention, to their case. It has 
not been fairly and fully examined-— examined 
from a sense of duty. There has been the ex- 
pression of little sympathy towards them amidst 
their multiplied hardships — ^their heavy trials — 
their unseen struggles. There has been little 
kindly intercourse with them by those around, 
flllihg exalted and influential situations and pos- 
sessed of ample resources. There has been but 
little free and ingenuous communication. They 
have been kept in abeyance. — A false opinion 
of dignity has prevailed. There have been few 
inquiries proposed respecting their wages, their 
necessities, the education of their children, their 
domestic habits, their domestic comforts, and 
their domestic trials, — which woMld \xv^% ^^-s*^^ 
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if nothing else had been unfolded, that there 
was an interest taken in their welfare, some 
degree of solicitude cherished for their hap- 
piness. 

We rejoice, on every broad ground of social 
well-being, benevolence, and Christianity, that 
there is now a deeper, more general, and more 
intense interest discovered on behalf of the poor 
among us, and especially the honest, industrious, 
and excellent poor of our country ; still, we are 
persuaded, as the population is so rapidly increas- 
ing, and as the importance and influence of the 
poor are being felt with continually augmenting 
power, this interest, in the case of the neces- 
sitous, distressed, and deserving, throughout the 
empire, must be deepened, and become more 
enlightened, more widely diffused, aud more 
purely Christian, from day to day. 

Perish the thought, as senseless as revolting, 
that the poor of our country are to be disre- 
garded, aye, and even despised ! — ^that they have 
had too much attention shown to them already 
— that there is no necessity whatever for these 
representations, these appeals, and this outcry, 
on their behalf! This is not the language of 
good sense— of sound philosophy — and, sure we 
are, it is not the dictate of benevolence or of 
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Christianity, The Christian religion, with its 
exquisite kindness and benignity, tells us that 
" the rich and poor meet together ; that the 
Lord is the maker of them all ;" that we are to 
'* bear one another's burdens ;" to " weep with 
them that weep ;" that " by love we are to serve 
one another ;" and that " blessed is he who con- 
sidereth the poor, the Lord shall deliver him in 
the time of trouble." 

These are the sentiments of the Bible — ^as 
beauteous, as noble and sublime! This is the 
celestial spirit breathed, and everywhere incul- 
cated, by the representations of the New Testa- 
ment. How different from the cold, selfish, 
unfeeling temper of the world, void of heart, 
which only regards itself, and not the claims, 
the wants, or the woes, of others. There is 
neither the time nor the disposition to attend 
to these. How rarely do we perceive the fine 
spirit and conduct of the good Samaritan exem- 
plified towards the orphan, the widow, the 
fatherless; towards multitudes of the deserving 
poor who sigh, and mourn, and pine in secret, 
and would almost rather perish than proclaim 
their trials to others. 

It is a maxim of sound philosophy and Chris- 
tianity, that a country in which the ^qox \:ks>:^^ 
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been disregarded and oppressed, treated with 
xinkindness and disdain, has never prospered. 
It has never risen in the noblest sense. There 
has been a canker-worm at the root. Indeed, 
its cold, unfeeling, heartless conduct towards 
its poor, its deserving poor, has been one of the 
greatest marks of its debasement. When, how- 
ever, a nation has been kind to its poor — sym- 
pathising with them in their trials — ^r^sing their 
intellectual and moral character — diminishing 
their wants — wiping away their tears, and aug- 
menting their comforts — it has never been for- 
gotten by Providence ; it has always received a 
blessing. The smile of Heaven has beamed 
upon it. The luxury of doing good has been 
enjoyed, and many advantages have been rea- 
lised, which, if another temper had been dis- 
covered, would never, we are persuaded, have 
been secured. The " Father of Mercies " always 
blesses those, whether individuals or communi- 
ties, who are attentive and compassionate to the 
poor, and who are anxious to be messengers of 
light, and almoners of Divine benevolence to 
them. 

The poor of the United Kingdom are now 
of immense and indefinable importance, when 
we consider their numbers. We enumerate them 
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not by thousands, but by miHionSy and those 
millions, unhappily, are ever increasing. 

When we contemplate Iheir inieUigence — ^they 
are not ignorant, altogether uncultured. Such 
an opinion is an egregious error. There is often 
a love of reading, and the development of su- 
perior intellectual tastes and faculties. There 
is among them a mass of information and mind 
which has often riveted us, and awakened the 
most pleasurable emotions. 

Their importance is great, when we dwell on 
their influence. Their power is felt; and often 
surprisingly. Their energy is not rarely de- 
veloped in a manner which excites our wonder 
and admiration. See the amazing power which 
they can command, in niunerous districts of the 
empire, from their combination. 

On these grounds, their numerical strength, 
their intelligence, their mind, their influence, 
their industry, their combined energy, they can 
never be despised with impunity ; they can 
never be disregarded by any statesman, by any 
philosopher, or by any acknowledged Mend of 
his country with the slightest wisdom. 

And they mitst not be unheeded; they must 
not be contemned ; they must not be passed by 
as though unworthy of notice. The houftst^ va.- 
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dustrious, and deserving poor in the land, must 
be more seriously and earnestly regarded than 
ever. Their character must be closely studied. 
Their condition must be investigated. Their 
claims must be met. They must be increasingly 
elevated in the scale of British influence and 
power. Their personal and domestic comfort 
must be more kindly and assiduously promoted. 
Their intellectual and moral faculties must be 
more fully brought out, and more carefully dis- 
ciplined, The sound, practical, useful education 
of their children must by all possible means be 
secured ; wiser plans for their amelioration must 
be formed ; and a more vigorous effort than ever 
must be put forth, to advance their physical, 
intellectual, and moral condition. We should 
rejoice, indeed, to witness every where among our 
poor a love of home, of domestic order, frugality, 
temperance, and happiness. This is the spirit 
we would cultivate and universally foster. Above 
all, we are solicitous to perceive the poor of the 
empire brought under the benign and life-giving 
influence of Christianity, governed by its prin- 
ciples — ^beautified by its spirit — sustained by its 
consolations — ^rendered happy by its smile. Then 
the poor of our country would rise indeed-— 
would be ennobled indeed — would be blest in- 

L 
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deed. Their character would appear in its full 
beauty. Their families would be crowned with 
invaluable and \innumbered benefits. A thou- 
sand precious comforts would spring up, like fair 
and odorous flowers, and diffuse their " honied 
sweets" around them. Children would grow up, 
and pronounce a benediction on their parents and 
benefactors, and blessings of priceless value would 
be conveyed to the next generation, while race 
after race would hand the blessings down : thus 
goodness, love, and sterling excellence, would be 
perpetuated and continually increased. This is 
the manner in which we desire the poor, and the 
worthy poor of our country especially, to be re- 
garded. This is how we would treat them, and, 
estimating aright their importance, prefer and 
urge their claims. 

We would frown on none, we would neglect 
none, we would pass by none; whatever the 
misery of his condition, we would take an in- 
terest, an enlightened and glowing interest, in 
the case of one, and the case of all. Viewing 
every man, however crippled- by poverty, or 
bowed down with distress, as a friend and 
brother — as one needing our help — claiming our 
sympathy — demanding our succour; and who, 

if timely and effectually aided, if rak^^i va. Nic^^ 

G 
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social scale, if made, through us, the recipient 
of intellectual, moral, and religious benefits, may 
prove a rare and lustrous jewel, to sparkle in the 
crown of our benevolence and Christianity for 
ever. 

This is the spirit of real philanthropy; this 
is the spirit of Him " who went about doing 
good ;" this is the spirit which will ever dignify 
and bless a nation; this is the very spirit of 
heaven ! When, oh when, will it be universally 
unfolded ? 

'* Come, happy day ! we long to see 
Your time of love, and charity! " 



/ 
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PENCILLING IX. 

THE SENSIBILITY OP TRUE GREATNESS. 

" Feeling is the noblest distinction and ornament of hu- 
, manity; and in proportion as we lose it, we cease to be 
men." jay. 



Where there is real goodness, there is, 
generally, much sensibility ; not by any means, a 
sickly, whining sentimentalism — not the frequent, 
unseasonable, uncalled-for shedding of tears, 
— tears poured forth on almost every occasion, 
however trite and trivial ; but the development of 
genuine, deep, enlightened feeling, springing from 
discriminating views, and from sound principle. 

And where there is real greatness, there is, 
commonly, delicate sensibility, profound, tender, 
benevolent emotion. The great man, generally, 
is not the unfeeling man, the mere stoic, cold- 
hearted, wanting in kindness and sympathy, — 
unimpressed and unimpressible. Quite the re- 
verse. All true greatness we consider to be 
kindly, tender, and compassionate. 

What feeling Joseph discoveied '^Wcl \:ifc tssrN. 

.2 
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with his brethren! what sensibility David and 
Jonathan expressed! what emotion Jeremiah 
exhibited! what sympathy and tenderness the 
great apostle Paul poured forth ! what pity, what 
exquisite compassion, did the Saviour himself 
display! He wept over Jerusalem; he shed 
tears over the sepulchre of Lazarus, and instead 
of diminishing, in our estimation, his greatness 
by his sensibility, it is, if possible, more exalted ; 
at any rate, it is more endeared, and the oftener 
we dwell on it, becomes the more endearing. 
There is obviously nothing unlovely, nothing 
degrading in genuine sensibility. Indeed, it is 
always beautiful, and produces a favourable im- 
pression on our minds in relation to the person 
by whom it is cherished. 

We have been frequently struck with one cir- 
cumstance — the sensibility of superior minds. 
It is almost invariably characteristic of them. 
"Let not, therefore," as a distinguished writer 
has observed, " the unfeeling pride themselves 
as superior in fortitude or philosophy." We 
were powerfully impressed with the truth of 
these observations, by the following touching 
incidents in the life of the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Parr. 

In the month of March, 1794, an event pecu- 
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liarly afflictive to Dr. Parr, happened in his own 
family, at Hatton. This was the death, after a 
few days' illness, of one of his pupils, John, the 
son of John Smithcman, Esq., of West Coppice, 
in Shropshire, A most interesting account of 
the deep and extraordinary emotion discovered 
hy Dr. Parr, on that occasion, was furnished by 
a neighbouring clergyman and friend. 

'^ Visiting him at Hatton, in obedience to a 
summons which I received," says Mr. Morley, " I 
found him in the greatest distress. Such, in- 
deed, was the bitterness of his grief, that you 
would have thought a darling child of his own 
had died. The day was spent most sorrowfully, 
and the next morning, after a messenger had 
been sent to convey the melancholy tidings to 
the imexpecting parents, the doctor went in 
search of comfort to his friend and neighbour, 
Lord Dormer. Eetuming home in the evening, 
and entering the library, where Mrs. Parr, her 
two daughters, and myself were sitting, he sat 
down, without speaking, by the fire, and sobbed 
like an infant. His attention was, however, soon 
called to the preparations necessary for the 
funeral ; in the midst of which, the wonted /igour 
his mind returned, and he dictated to me one of 
the most pathetic and impressive funeral Qta.ti<\Q& 
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that, perhaps, have ever been penned in any lan- 
guage. "What follows will never be effaced from 
my memory. We were smoking our pipes the 
evening before the interment, when it waa told 
to the doctor that the coffin was about to be 
screwed down. He sat quietly a few moments, 
and then hurried me along with him to the 
chamber where the deceased lay. There, after 
taking a last view of the corpse, he ordered the 
whole house to be assembled, and falling on his 
knees, while his grief seemed as if it would every 
moment stop his utterance, he* burst forth into 
an extempore prayer, so piously humble, so fer- 
vently devout, so consummately eloquent, that it 
drew tears from all present." 

Towards the close of the year 1805, Dr. Parr 
was deprived, by that dreadful distemper, a lin- 
gering consumption, of the younger of his two 
daughters, Catherine Jane Parr, who was then in 
her 24th year. The death of this excellent 
young lady was calm and peaceful. She was 
fully aware of her danger, and gave several par- 
ticular directions respecting her funeral. She 
retained her faculties till the last, and mailed 
the gradual approach of death with evident com- 
placency. On the morning of her decease, after 
having washed and composed her dress with 
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more than ordinary care, as if preparing for some 
great event, ske desired her pillow to be moved, 
so as to admit of her taking a view of the sea, 
when, having looked on its vast expanse for a 
moment or two, she expired. 

Inferior in powers of intellect to her elder 
sister, Catherine possessed, in a higer degree, the 
attractive graces of kind and amiable dispositions, 
and of bland and obliging manners. She had 
much of the gay sprightliness of wit, but none of 
its satirical poignancy. Her revered father was 
ardently attached to her, and, for a time, he was 
almost inconsolable. 

On her decease, he wrote — "Oh, Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, this is the sharpest aflOiiction I ever expe- 
rienced. Her parents and sister will follow the 
lifeless corpse by short stages from this place? 
(Teignmouth) to Hatton, where it will rest in the 
library, according to my dear child's desire, till 
the time of interment." 

According to the intention above expressed, 
the remains of his beloved daughter were con- 
veyed from Teignmouth to Hatton, and deposited 
with ia kind of solemn state in the library, where 
they were kept imtil it was no longer safe. 
There they were visited by the afflicted mother 
at particular hours every day, who always weuLt 
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alone, and remained long, especially before 
retiring to rest at night. The weeping and 
bereaved father, too, often resorted to the same 
mournful spot, and at every visit spent some time 
in prayer, kneeling down near the coffin; nor 
could he, without difficulty, be torn away from 
the sad spectacle, when at length necessity 
required it. It was, no doubt, the warmth of 
paternal affection which dictated the wish, and 
its constancy, which, after the lapse of many 
years, gave to that wish the form of the following 
extraordinary directions, found among Dr. Parr's 
written orders for his own funeral. 

"I lay particular stress upon the following 
directions: my hands must be bound by the 
crape hat band which I wore at the burial of my 
daughter Catherine. Upon my breast must be 
placed a piece of flannel which Catherine wore at 
her dying moments, at Teignmouth; and there 
must be a lock of Catherine's hair, in silk and 
paper, with her name, laid on my bosom, as care- 
fully as possible, and covered and fastened with 
a piece of black silk." 

When dwelling on these touching circum- 
stances, we spontaneously recurred to the lines of 
the Rev. T. Dale : — 
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" And not -when that dead hour is past, 

And life is pain no more, — 
Not when the dreary tomb has closed 

0*er her so loved before ; — 
Not then does kind oblivion come 

To lend his woes relief, 
But with him to the grave he bears 

A father's rooted grief." 
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PENCILLING X. 

THE BETX7BN OF SPRING.' 

Spring is here, the delicate-footed May, 

With its slight fingers, full of leaves and flowers; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours ; 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things. 
We pass from out the city's feverish hum, 

To find refreshment in the silent woods. 
And nature that is beautiful and dumb, 

like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods." 

N. P. Willis. 



/ 



Where is the person of any taste, any sensi- 
bility, any pure love of nature at all, who does 
not welcome the return of spring — who does not 
hail the approach of this reviving and delightful 
season ? After a long and dreary winter, when 
every thing in creation seemed to be dead, and 
sterility and desolation prevailed in all directions 
— when the sun concealed his rays, or shone out 
coldly upon us; and when we became tired of 
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remaining at home during the long evenings, 
when the frost was congealing the waters, and 
the snow was covering the landscape, what can 
he more inspiring than the revisit of the genial, 
the lovely spring, with its pure and halmy hreath 
— with its virgin and exquisite beauty — with its 
gem-like flowers — with its thousand attractions 
and charms? Now, the garden, the meadow, 
the wood, the hill, the river, the retired and 
beauteous valley, have their several fascinations* 
We long to rise in the morning, and enter our 
sheltered and well-arranged garden, and attend 
to our flowers, and enjoy the innocent and varied 
pleasures which the garden yields. "We admire 
the smaller and larger trees, as they unfold their 
foliage in succession, and put forth their diversi- 
fied and beautiful blossoms,- 

*' Difiusing richest fragrance round." 

The sun, ydth its genial warmth, is animating 
and fertilizing every thing; the bees are hum- 
ming in numbers around — the sky is without a 
cloud — and the lark is trilling her exquisite lays, 
as she soars so swiftly towards heaven. We 
walk out into the green and sunny fields, all 
gemmed with flowers, and presenting the love- 
liest, the richest appearances. Little Williaxso.^ 
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Mary, and Jane, must begin plucking them at 
once, and cannot bear to leave one behind. ITiey 
would like to take all away with them. We do 
not wonder at this. "VVe have all our childish 
feelings. We remember well, early in February, 
this year, in the course of a country ramble, the 
emotions with which we gathered the first simple 
daisy of the spring, and as we plucked it, we 
thought of Miss Browne's beautiful lines : — ^ 

** riower, earliest flower of Spring ! 
Bom before thy sisters' fling 
From their heads the leafy veil. 
Hiding blossoms fair and pale ; 
Bom before the changeful sky 
Looks out with its proud blue eye, 
(*Tis so full of trembling glee) 
For a moment steadily, — 
Daisy floweret ! how I love 
To watch thee peeping first above 
The emerald blades of springing grass 
That brighten as the breezes pass. 
First fair flower ! yet soon arise 
Bound thee buds of brighter dyes, 
Who observes thy pensive eye 
Meekly turning to the sky ? 
"Who would pluck thee, whilst around 
Blossoms gaudier far are found ? 
Heed it not ; an hour shall come 
When they shall not slight thy bloom : 
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Like the meek, retiring mind. 
Wait until the winter wind 
Shall have withered leaf and flower, 
Then shall they too feel thy power. 



it 



" Now papa," the «hildren cry, as March and 
April in succession come — " do walk with us and 
get some beautiful primroses, and some sweet 
violets." Who, of any heart, can resist the 
invitation ? "What kind parent can refuse com- 
pliance? Forthwith we sally, and tfiey know 
where 

—^** the pale and meek-eyed primrose. 
And modest violet too" — 

are to be found. 

They lead us through one meadow and another, 
and we have to get over, and help them over 
successive stiles, until we penetrate some narrow 
lane, with its fine hedge rows and its mossy 
banks, and there indeed are the primroses and 
violets in thousands — the verdant lane is full of 
them. 

What an exclamation of joy from the children! 
What a burst of delight! Little William is 
almost frantic, and little Mary screams almost 
from ecstasy. Now, what running ! what gathering ! 
what glee ! How intent they are on their employ- 
ment ! only they scarcely know what^ \Rk V'wgsv- 
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In a few minutes their little hands are nearly full, 
and they require the help of papa to tie together 
the numbers of beauteous flowers that are 
gathered. And then they cry, "Is not that 
beautiful, papa ? O what a lovely posy for the 
mantelpiece ! How mamma will like to have that 
bunch of sweet smelling violets on the table in 
the best parlour ! The violet, you know, is her 
favourite flower! and those blue-bells too, how 
prettily they look, do they not, papa?" After 
hundreds and hundreds have been gathered, they 
want to be gathering still, and it is almost 
impossible to get them away — and at last we tear 
them from the sunny lane, with the promise that 
we will return some other afternoon to the spot 
with them, and gain a fresh supply when these 
are faded. 

We like to see children buoyant and happy — 
fond of nature ; and few things delight us more 
than to perceive them pleased and animated, 
while gathering primroses and violets in early 
spring. It does us as much good as it does them. 
How much better than shutting them up at home 
in the close nursery, or checking these innocent 
tastes and healthful gratifications ! 

The boys come home from school at four 
o'clock, and they often say, after tea, " Now, papa, 
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it is such a lovely evening, will you take us to 
the copse? we have not been there since last 
September. Do walk with us. We so much 
like to go there." We somehow or other are 
obliged to comply, and indeed are as fond of the 
walk as the children. Mamma, too, will not be 
left behind — so we go in a body, and soon 
penetrate the copse, as it is called, or more 
properly, the wood in miniature. We are all 
seen clambering up the hill, catching now at one 
twig, anon at one branch and another, careful of 
our steps, helping the younger children up with 
difficidty, but at last we get to the top, and 
looking through the trees as well as we can, we 
have a lovely view indeed. We sit down 
delighted, while the golden sun is shining over 
and beautifying the landscape — we see beneath 
us the young wheat and barley, green and 
luxuriant — we gaze upon the verdant meadows as 
they extend on every side — ^we look down on a 
beautiful expanse of water filled with trout, 
perch, and dace, and clear almost as crystal — we 
glance at the river, meandering elegantly along-^ 
we fix our eyes on the bold and lofty hills which 
range on either side, and immediately before us, 
at some distance, we behold the sea, — 

" the deep blue sea"— 
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shining like silver, with the white sails of manjr 
vessels dotting it in the most picturesque manner. 
We leave the spot with reluctance, especially as 
the cuckoo is near us, and numerous birds are 
warbling delightfully ; we descend by another 
path, less difficult and precipitous, and return 
home full of cheerfulness and animation ; and we 
find while our eyes have been feasted with 
beauteous scenery, and our health promoted, that 
there has been '* edge" given to our appetites, and 
the children all exclaim, " papa, how hungry we 
are!" 

Now then, ye denizens of crowded cities, vxA 
smoky towns — ^now then, ye residents of the 
overgrown and noisy metropolis, get out into the 
country if you can ; and as soon as possible, if 
only for a few days ! Leave the din and smoke 
of the "modem Babel" behind you. Be de- 
termined to rusticate for a short season. Go out 
in quest of health, or that your health may be 
improved — and be sure, if you are able, to take 
your children with you. It will do them more 
good than it wUl benefit yourselves. Every scene 
to them will be new and delightful. The pure 
air will be like the breath of heaven to them, 
and a thousand sights and sounds will at once 
attract and charm. Unbend then — unbend ! 



Form your plans, make every prudent arrange- 
ment, and hie away into the country! The 
change of scene will benefit, the relaxation of 
mind will do you good, the beauty and verdUre of 
the earth, the loveliness and variety of the 
scenery, the balminess of the air, the serenity of 
the sky, the melody of the birds, the repose 
prevailing in contrast with the noise and din with 
which you are habitually so familiar, will be of 
great service to you, atid you and your families 
will return home to perform your usual routine 
of duties, new creatures : —away then, away ! 
Come and range the meadows. Plunge into the 
woods. Ascend the bold and elevated hills. 
Walk by the sea shore, or sail on its broad 
bosom. Kamble by the quiet and beautiful 
river. Listen to the song of the lark, the thrush, 
the blackbird. Go out and gather the flowers of 
May. Every sight will refresh you* Every walk 
will benefit you. Every employment will recreate 
you. The breath of heaven, so pure and balmy, 
will be of immense service to you, and you will 
find that the rural excursion will recruit the 
nerves, animate the countenance, revive the 
spirits, invigorate the entire system, and keep 
you from sending for the doctor, either for your- 
selves, or your children, during the '^^^x, "^^"^ 
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we wish that all the poor children in the metro- 
polis, and our crowded and murky factory cities, 
could leave their lanes, and courts, and miserable 
dwellings, for a little time every May, and range 
a week amid country scenes, and inhale the pure 
breath of the coimtry! They would go back 
fresh and vigorous; indeed, both their frames 
and their spirits, would be nearly regenerated. 

" Come, then, to our hills and yalleys, 
Gather every beauteous flower ; — 
Mark the golden-plumaged insect 
Flying tiirough the sunny hour." 
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PENCILLING XL 

NOTES OF A CONVERSATION WITH THE LATE 
REV. RICHARD WINTER HAMILTON, D.D., IN 
THE YEAR 1835. 

*^ The greatest man must e'en decay 

And moulder in the tomb ; 
The brightest light must pass away, — 

It is the common doom !" 

Anonymous. 



Every circumstance almost, with regard to 
the late distinguished and deeply-lamented Dr. 
Hamilton, is interesting to a large portion of the 
religious public ; and on this ground, as well as 
on account of the profound regard we cherished 
towards him, we have transcribed from our short- 
hand notes, a brief passage, detailing a pleasant 
and improving conversation we had with him in 
the year 1835, when he was in the full enjoy- 
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ment of liis health and intellectual energy, and 
in the zenith of his popularity ; and it is hoped 
that the concise and unpretending narration will 
not be deemed inappropriate or unwelcome. We 
had been walking with him to the house of a Chris- 
tian and an intelligent gentleman, after an impor- 
tant and most animating public service, which had 
attracted large numbers, and excited unusual in- 
terest, and the writer had been thanking him 
with affectionate warmth for the luminous and 
impressive discourse which he had been deliver- 
ing, — a discourse characterised by singular origi'» 
nality and beauty, when he exclaimed, — the smile 
of complacency beaming on his coimtenance, — 
*' Thank you, thank you ! it does me good to be 
encouraged. You know, ' praise is not immeet,' 
we all like a little of it, and especially from those 
who are qualified to discriminate and judge. I 
wish, much wish, that ministers were encour€iged 
more in this way by their audiences ; many ex- 
cellent men never have a word of affectionate 
encouragement from year to year, from their cold 
and frozen people." 

The country around us was peculiarly beauti- 
ful; bold and lofty hills skirting the horizon, 
and a wide extent of delicious pastoral scenery 
stretching immediately before us. As Dr. Hamil- 
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ton ascended, though with some difficulty, a fine 
elevation, he stopped suddenly, and cried aloud, 
" What a glorious prospect is here ! my spirit 
coidd take its fill of it almost to eternity ! How 
I pity those frigid and insensible mortals who 
gaze on the loveliest and sublimest scenery with- 
out an emotion f Truly this is not my case; I 
almost feel too much; my feeling is often 
ecstasy." 

Entering the garden of the gentleman with 
whom Dr. Hamilton was remaining for a few 
days, he sat himself down for a moment to rest, 
apparently much fatigued by the ascent of 
the hill, and yet delighted with everything 
around. I said to him, '' Do you not feel these 
public services, Sir, to be very exciting ? " "I 
do indeed," he replied, " still I have consider- 
able self-possession; and my brethren in the 
ministry, and my friends generally, are very kind 
to me; but there is a feverish excitement of 
which I am the subject, which often greatly op- 
presses me. It is not a desirable thing to be 
run afier. How often have I sighed for a little 
privacy, — a quiet, imexciting service." 

When Dr. Hamilton entered the parlour of his 
friend, he took up a volume of Jay's " Morning 
Exercises." After glancing at it for a te.^ tsl^v- 
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ments, he said — " This is a charming yolume ; 
it does the soul good to ponder its contents. 
There is so much weight, so much unction, so 
much directness, aye, and so much ingenuity 
about it. It is one of the books that will make 
every minister and Christian wiser and better." 
I am glad you like Jay, Sir, for I love him." 
I do not wonder at any good man loving him, 
his name will never be forgotten by the pious.'' 
" What have you been reading lately?" he 
asked. *' Two productions, widely different, — 
* Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson,' and * Mor- 
ris's Life of Andrew Fuller.' " " Two capital 
books, however," he responded. " Bozzy ! Bozzy ! 
what a fool he often made of himself, — ^how weak 
— how vain — ^how forward — ^how self-conceited! 
Still, what a chronicler ! where shall we find one 
to compete with him ? we have in his book, not 
a paltry miniature of Johnson, but a full length » 
vividly and accurately portrayed. It is the man, 
the talker, the writer, himself." " In ' Morris's 
Life of Fuller,' I see the hardy, vigorous, sinewy 
pastor of the Baptist church at Kettering, and 
the acute and strong-minded writer. There are 
many things that I do not like in the volume; 
still I have a high admiration of Fullers cha- 
racter, acuteness, and genius. He is all bone 
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and muscle. Morris gives you his intellectual 
portrait very finely." 

Knowing how partial Dr. Hamilton was to 
Eobert Hall, I told him I had just perused, for 
the sixth time, his discourse on the " Discourage- 
ments and Encouragements of the Christian mi- 
nistry." He at once cried out, with imusual 
animation and fervor, " Ah ! that is a discourse ! 
— so sage — so discriminating — so lovely in its 
spirit — so philosophic — so profound — so touch- 
ing in its appeals ! Say not, you have read it six 
times — be not satisfied until you have multiplied 
the six by ten — get it stamped on the memory — 
humi into the heart. Yes, Hall is a writer ! the 
perfection of beauty is in his compositions. — 
What ease ! — ^what finish ! — ^what transparency i 
— what nature I^what classicality ! — ^what har- 
mony ! — what eloquence ! I wish I could write 
like him." 

Recurring to poetry, we had some conversation 
on the sonnets of Bowles, Clare, and Words- 
worth, the latter he specially admired ; and, I 
observed to him, *' there are two of your sonnets, 
Sir, which I have lately copied into my poetic 
common-place book, and which I have long 
regarded as gems." 

*' Indeed !" said he, his countenance kindling 
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with animation, " what are they?" I specified 
the following : — 

SONNET, 

COMPOSED AT THB FOOT OF BEN NBTIS. 

What though thou art nof Alp, nor Appexmine, 
Great Lord of mountains ; on whose out-spread throne 
Of awful crags, thou dreadly sitt'st alone. 

While throngs of tributary hills combine, 

To shout thy towering state ; thy giant hands 
A liberal largess royally dispense 
Of noble rivulets, and shadows dense. 

Glorious in gifts, as sovereign in commands ! 

Thy form why veiled ? Thy tears why fast they fall ? 
For, sure, amid thy signs of grief, e'en now 
The radiance of the sun is on thy brow 

Erect, as hearing answering Heaven's call ! 

So, while I weep o*er earth, may light attend 

Mine upward course, as heavenward I ascend ! " 

SONNET, 

ON SEEING THE LITTLE ISLE INCHEMACHAMS, WITH THE 
RUINS OF ST. COLMOCK, IN THE LAKE MONTEATH. 

This — ^this is beauty ! Can philosophy. 
With all its boasted power, heighten the zest 
Of nature, in her richest livery drest. 

Of lake and isle — of mountain and of tree ? 

Religion, too, of nature — sister maid, 
Who dost unfold, from leaves antique and quaint, 
The simple worth recluse of many a saint, 

How dost thou pour around this scene thine aid ! 
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Oft have these slumbering waves tbe parting strain 
Borne, with soft cadence, to the echoing shore, 
And here, too, holy men have searched the lore 

Which curious scrolls, with symbols dight, contain. 

Nature, — Religion, claim thee, island gem ! 

Still teach thou knowledge, still breathe requiem ! *' 

Many other subjects were touched upon, we 
well remember, durmg the afternoon; and the 
learning, sagacity, and eloquence of Winter 
Hamilton, shed light and beauty upon all. We 
rarely enjoyed a higher privilege ; and when we 
bade him farewell, well do we recollect his part- 
ing benediction, — " Peace and prosperity attend 
you." 

What a change in a few fleeting years ! Ha- 
milton now sleeps the long sleep of death, — cut 
down in the prime of life — ^in the fulness of his 
fame and power — ^in the midst of his usefulness ! 
His body is now mouldering in the grave — ^his 
eloquent tongue is silent there — ^but his beatified 
spirit is encircled with celestial glory, and the 
pure and transporting felicity of paradise is his 
unfailing, his immortal portion. Happy — ^happy 
spirit ! ought we not to envy thee ? 

" All thy sorrows left below, 
And earth ezchang'd for heayen." 
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PENCILLING XII. 

HELP IN EXTBEMITY CBABBB THE POET, AND 

EDMUND BUBKE. 

" The man who aids you when about to fall, 
Is the friend indeed. He who would succour 
Lend, when help you need not, is the man 
Whose aid you do not prize." 

Adyebsitt. 



Few literary biographies are more riveting 
more touching, more animated, more beautiful, 
to us, than the " Life of George Crabbe," the ce- 
lebrated poet, by his enlightened and affectionate 
son. It is, unquestionably, one of the most in- 
structive and impressive biographies in the Eng- 
lish language; it delineates the character of a 
most amiable and distinguished man, in a very 
graphical and striking manner; it abounds in 
varied and touching incidents ; it furnishes some 
vivid pictures of life and manners ; and is a his- 
tory of the struggles of a powerful and original 
writer, most affecting to contemplate, until he 
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obtained that post of eminence, to occupy which 
he was so pre-eminently entitled. There are 
scarcely any passages in the memoir which are 
more melting and penetrating to us, than those 
which relate to Crabbe's first visit to the metro- 
polis as a literary adventurer; and the extreme 
difficulties he encountered, until he gained his 
appropriate and elevated position. 

In the anticipation of leaving Aldborough, his 
native place, he deliberated often and long- 
resolved and re-resolved, and again doubted ; but 
well aware, as he was, of the hazard he was about 
to incur, he at last made up his mind. One 
gloomy day, towards the close of the year 1779, 
he had strolled to a bleak and cheerless part of 
the cliff above Aldborough, called the Marsh 
Hill, brooding, as he went, over the humiliating 
necessities of his condition, and, " plucking every 
now and then, I have no doubt," his biographer 
observes, — " the hundredth specimen of some 
common weed," he stopped opposite a shallow, 
muddy piece of water, as desolate and gloomy as 
his own mind, called " the Leech Pond," — " and 
it was, while I gazed on it," he said to my brother 
and me, one happy morning, " that I deter- 
mined to go to London, and venture all.* " To 
go thither he borrowed five pounds firom a ^et^* 
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tleman of property in the neighbourhood, and, 
after settling his affairs at Aldborough, he em- 
barked on board a small sloop, to seek his for- 
tune in the great city, which has proved the 
grave of so many adventurers, and found himself 
master of a small box of clothes, a small case of 
surgical instruments, and three pounds in money. 
During the voyage to the metropolis he lived 
with the sailors of the vessel, and partook of 
their hard fare. 

He arrived in London, and, as a young lite- 
rary adventurer, full of hope blended with fear, 
launched his frail bark on the wide, uncertain, 
and tumultuous ocean there. On coming to the 
metropolis, Crabbe took lodgings in the house of 
Mr. Vickery, a hair-dresser, near the Eoyal Ex- 
change, where he vigorously applied himself to 
his literary pursuits, those for which he had 
sacrificed every other prospect. Mr. Vickery 
mentions, that he was a quiet, amiable, and gen« 
teel young man, much esteemed by the family 
for the regularity of his conduct. He completed 
several short poems, and offered them for pub* 
lication, but they were needed. He made a more 
vigorous effort, selected different subjects, and 
while preparing for the press a more elaborate 
j)oem^ hazarded the publication of an -anonymous 
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production, designated '' The Candidate, a Po- 
etical Epbtle to the Authors of the Monthly 
Review." It was published in quarto, early in 
1780. Crabbe had the satisfaction of learning 
that something, in due time, would arise from it, 
and he gathered encouragement from such an an- 
nouncement, uncertain as it was. His publisher, 
however, failed, and his prospect of remuneration 
was as transitory as the fame of his nameless 
production. This circumstance plunged poor 
Crabbe into the deepest perplexity and distress ; 
he was absolutely compelled to seek pecuniary 
aid — and was driven — ^miserably driven — to apply 
for help to those who had the repute of being 
the liberal patrons of literature. 

He applied first to the premier. Lord North, 
but without sticcess ; then to Lord Shelbume, but 
met with a repulse; subsequently to the Lord 
Chancellor ThurloW, but had a cold refusal from 
him. His circumstances became worse and worse ; 
most distressing, and even fearful. Utter want 
was before him. Nothing but misery, absolute 
misery, stared him in the face; and the only 
hope he could cherish of getting his daily bread, 
was that of abandoning all his literary efforts, 
and his dreams of literary distinction, and be- 
coming the assistant of a druggist. 



/ 
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His struggles — ^his hopes and fears — ^his alter- 
nations of buoyant and desponding feeling, which 
he endured for three months^ are vividly depicted 
in his journal. At one time his money was ex- 
hausted. He had pledged his watch — ^was in 
debt to his landlord — and, to use his own words, 
was '' finally at some loss how to eat a week 
longer." 

Having been repulsed three times, in his ap- 
plication to the opulent and the titled, Crabbe 
resolved, in his extremity, to make one more 
effort; and, impelled by some propitious — shall 
we not say providential influence^-in an aus- 
picious moment, he fixed upon the great and 
benevolent Edmimd Burke. 

Burke, at this period, (1781) was engaged in 
the hottest turmoils of parliamentary opposition, 
and his own pecuniary circumstances were by 
no means affluent, yet he gave instant attention 
to this letter of the stranger, and the unknown 
poet, and to the verses which it enclosed. " He 
immediately appointed an hour for my father," 
the biographer observes, " to call upon him at 
his house in London, and the short interview 
that ensued, entirely and for ever changed the 
nature of his worldly fortunes. He was, in the 
common phrase, a made man from that hour. 
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He went into Mr. Burke's room a poor young 
adventurer, spurned by the opulent, and rejected 
by the publishers ; his last shilling gone, and all 
but his last hope with it ; he came out virtually 
secure of almost all the good fortune that, in 
successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot. His 
genius acknowledged by one whose verdict could 
not be questioned; his character and manners 
appreciated and approved by a noble and ca- 
pacious heart, whose benevolence knew no limits 
but its power, that of a giant in intellect, who 
was, in feeling, an unsophisticated child ; a 
bright exatnple of the close affinity between su- 
perlative talents, and the warmth of the generous 
affections. Crabbe had, afterwards^ many other 
friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted 
him in his professional career; but it was one 
hand alone that rescued him when he was sinking. 
Whenever we think of Edmund Burke, we 
recur, spontaneously, to this beautiful and touch- 
ing circumstance in connection with his history ; 
and much as we admire the splendour of his 
genius, the power and fulness of his eloquence, 
and the riches, the vast resources of his imperial 
fancy, there is nothing which imparts to us grati- 
fication so pure, so exquisite, so unmingled, as 
this little incident. It brings Burke \^^i<5st.^ ^^ 
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not as the man of genius, but as the man of 
benevolence ; not as the consummate orator, but 
as the man, who, with all his infirmities, had a 
tearm and large heart; as one who could not 
neglect the petition of a literary brother or 
stranger when in difficulty, but who was deter- 
mined to beMend him, to aid him, to succour 
him, to stand his friend, at once. The memory 
of Edmund Burke will ever be dear to us, for the 
sake of this beautiful and memorable circum- 
stance, in association with his private history. 
How many, in his situation, and especially under 
his political excitements, would have taken no 
notice whatever of the poem and communication 
of Crabbe, would have thrown both aside, and 
never once examined them, and have suffered the 
author, though most learned and able, to starve ; 
but Burke could not act in this manner. He had 
a feeling and benevolent heart, and as soon as he 
read the poem, and observed the talent and vigour 
which it displayed, he afforded the author pecu- 
niary relief; and when he became acquainted 
with him — ^ascertained his character and worth, 
regarded him in the kindest manner, and became 
his steady and undeviating friend. How few 
among the eminent, the titled, the opulent, would 
have acted in this truly noble manner, which 
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encircles the character and memory of Burke, 
with a moral halo of no ordinary resplendence ! 
How generally is it demonstrated that when you 
do not want the help of others, you can readily 
gain it; indeed, it is spontaneously and freely 
offered, but when you absolutely require it, there 
is no friendly hand extended to succour you, 
there is no warm and benevolent heart beating to 
relieve and deliver you. 

When Crabbe was noticed by the great, and 
caressed by not a few distinguished men, the 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow could express towards 
him his liberality, but not b^ore. The poet was 
invited by him to breakfast, was received with 
more than courtesy, and his lordship conde- 
scended to say, — "The^r*^ poem you sent me, 
sir, I ouffht to have noticed, and I heartily forgive 
the second,''^ On parting, Lord Thurlow put into 
Mr. Crabbe' 8 hand a sealed paper, saying, " ac- 
cept this trifle, sir, in the meantime, and rely on 
my embracing an early opportunity to serve you 
more substantially, when I hear that you are in 
orders." On opening the letter, as soon as he 
had left the house, to his joyful surprise, Crabbe 
found it to contain a £100 bank note, a supply 
most opportune, which relieved him from all his 
present difficulties. 
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How appropriately and beautifully Crabbe 
acted after tbe reception of tbis gratuity ! " I am 
enabled to state," bis affectionate son and biogra. 
pber observes, "tbougb tbe information never 
came from my fatber, tbat the first use be made 
of tbis good fortune was to seek out and relieve 
some objects of real indigence — poor scholars like 
bimself, wbom be bad known, wben sharing their 
wretchedness in tbe city ; and I must add tbat, 
whenever be visited London, in later years, he 
made it bis business to inquire after similar 
objects of charity, suppposed to be of respectable 
personal character, and to do by them as, in his 
own hour of distress, be would be done by. . . . 
It was bis first thought, on finding bimself in 
possession of even a very slender fund, to testify 
his thankfulness to tbat Being who had rescued 
him from the extreme of destitution, and to begin 
as early as possible to pay the debt he owed to 
misfortune." 

This was a beautiful feature in the character of 
Crabbe, and^ in closing this succinct narration, 
we would say, emphatically, to all, but especially 
to young mm, — ^Endeavour, indeed be determined, 
to hdp younelves'-^Tely not on others ! 
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PENCILLING Xin. 

A BEMINISCENCE OF THE LATE KEV. JAMES 
HABINGTON EVANS AS A FBEACHEB. 

" Thou restest in thy quiet grave, — 
And there wilt slumber till the Saviour come : 
But thy freed spirit soars amidst the dazzling 
And refulgent glories of th* upper world — 
The world of perfect holiness and joy. 
Thy name many will long revere ; to some 
Yielding undying fragrance — odour ev'n 
Throughout eternity ! " Anonymous. 



We confess our partiality to the late Rev, 
James Harington Evans, and our high regard for 
his character and ministerial excellence, we shall 
not soon forget the shock we received, when, in 
taking up a provincial paper, and glancing over 
its columns, we read an account of his decease, 
under circumstances not only touching, but 
melancholy. We knew that he had long been 
delicate and feeble ; that, from his age, he could 
not be expected to remain long among us — still? 
we little thought, when he visited ScollaxA, ^^\. 
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he would never return again alive — that his 
attached flock in John Street would never listen 
to hip voice again, unfolding to them the grace of 
the gospel and the tenderness and mercy of the 
Redeemer. We felt, with multitudes, that a 
man of no ordinary excellence had been removed, 
imexpectedly and affectingly, from the church of 
God, and that the ministry of one in the metropo- 
lis of singular worth and efficiency, had ceased, 

for ever. 

" But thus it is death often comes— 
Snatching the best and holiest away." 

Many years have elapsed since we heard the 
late Mr. Evans for the first time, and then it was 
in his own chapel. It was on a week-day even- 
ing, during a very cold and dreary winter, and 
the evening was one of the coldest ; but to our 
surprise, the area of the spacious place of worship 
was quite JiUed with a respectable and intelligent 
audience, and we could not help observing that 
many dissenting ministers were present, and 
several of the clergy. 

Mr. Evanses prayer on that occasion we can 
never forget, it was so solemn, fervent, and 
impressive, and was felt to be such by the entire 
audience. He was preaching that evening on 
the love of Christ — a favourite subject with him 
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and he handled it with great tenderness and 
beauty. The discourse, it was obvious, struck the 
congregation greatly, and produced an impression 
on us which has never been obliterated. It was 
a sermon that was peculiarly rich — ^not rich in 
original or splendid thoughts, in beautiful and 
brilliant illustrations. By no means ; but rich in 
evangelical sentiments — ^rich in unction — ^rich in 
its exhibitions of the compassion and grace of the 
Saviour. We shall not forget the appearance 
and manner of Mr. Evans on that occasion — 
grave, dignified, devotional, and impressive, nor 
the appeals which he delivered before he termina- 
ted his discourse. 

The late Mr. Evans had his peculiarities and 
singularities; — ^indeed they were broadly deve- 
loped. Several we regretted; but they were 
characteristic of the man. At one period, ac- 
cording to the views of orthodox believers, he 
was not sound in the faith. But he abandoned 
the withering and fatal errors of Socinianism, and 
rejoiced in the divinity of the Saviour, and in the 
deity and personality of the Holy Spirit. 

The late Mr. Evans, at one time, was some* 
what hyper-calvinistic in his views, and it was 
the impression of many that this was the case 
until he closed his ministry; we think, however^ 
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that the opinion was, in a great degree, erroneous, 
or, at any rate, was too strongly expressed. We 
hare heard him preach the most practical dis- 
courses, embodying the holiest principles with 
uncompromising fidelity, and he would tender the 
invitations of the gospel in the freest and most 
imrestricted manner. Still he was unique. We 
could not refer to one in all London, who was like 
him — either as a man, or as a minister. He was 
grave, sombre, somewhat gloomy, but when he 
entered into conversation with: you, he would be 
very affable, pleasant, and animated. A stranger 
would have some degree of restraint imposed in 
his presence ; but no person could be acquainted 
with him without 'finding all apparent stiffness 
removed, and his conversation would be most 
pious, varied, and instructive. 

The preaching of Mr. Evans was not tnteUec- 
tual in its character. You had, frequently, some 
very striking, original, and beautiful thoughts and 
illustrations — still, there was no bold discussion, 
no fine speculation, no development of a lofty 
and brilliant imagination. Those who went to 
hear him, for the sake of the exhibition of these 
qualities, would be sure to meet with disappoint- 
ment. 

His preaching, moreover, was not very ontmo- 
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ted, much less vehement. There was not much atten- 
tion to gesture, or the arts of oratory. His manner 
in the pulpit was generally grave, dignified, and 
serious — and, not rarely, he would be somewhat 
colloquial in his style and mode of address ; and 
this, frequently, gave much vivacity, beauty, and 
effect, to his ministrations in the sanctuary. 

The preaching of the late Mr. Evans was 
characterized by its simplicity. It was uniformly 
plain and unassuming. There was nothing ela- 
borate, nothing difficult of comprehension, no- 
thing artificial. The poorest, the most illiterate 
of his hearers, could easily understand . his dis- 
courses, appreciate their language, ideas, illus- 
trations, appeals, and main design. We have 
listened to some discourses from him, which 
were models of scriptural simplicity. 

His preaching was marked by iiafuU exhibition 
of the gospel. Nothing was disguised ; nothing 
was kept back. The truth as it is in Jesus was 
luminously and beautifully unfolded to the people. 
It was no mere intellectual display. It was no 
literary or philosophic dissertation, instead of a 
sermon to which his congregation listened. It 
was the simple proclamation of Christianity — ^it 
was the presentation and enforcement of broad 
evangelical subjects to which he bent the force 
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of his mind, and in which he habitually de- 
lighted. In hearing Mr. Evans, you were sure 
to have some grand theme of the New Testa- 
ment — some subject involving great and vital 
principles, presented clearly and powerfully be- 
fore you. 

The preaching of this revered minister was 
distinguished by its glowing representations of the 
Saviour, The Lord Jesus Christ was the master 
theme of his ministry. The Redeemer, in the 
divinity of his person, in the glory of his media- 
torial character, in the fulness of his love, in the 
efficacy of his sufferings, in the boundlessness of 
his grace, in th6 perpetuity and prevalence of his 
intercession, were subjects which he uniformly 
exulted to contemplate. He would always recur 
to them with the utmost zest, delight, and power. 

His preaching was characterized by its quaint- 
ness, and its raciness. In this respect it was 
unique. He had studied our elder divines, ob- 
viously, with much attention and closeness, and 
abounded in many of their quaint, pithy, vigorous 
sayings. 

His remarks in the pulpit were often very 

sagacious — discovering an acquaintance with 

human nature — a breadth — a discrimination — ^a 

pungency — which at once interested, instructed, 
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and impressed us. We rarely heard Mr. Evans^ 
without gaining something which we derived 
from few other preachers. There was a sketch 
of character, or a train of illustration, or a collec- 
tion of sagacious observations, which we found 
were lodged in the memory, or imprinted on the 
conscience. 

The preaching, moreover, of this sainted minis- 
ter, was marked by its depth of religious experience' 
This, unquestionably, was its distinguishing pro- 
perty, and this was the great teason why his 
ministry was so much valued by the people of 
God. All his discourses were richly experimental, 
He probed the heart of a Christian. In this 
respect he was a well skilled divine. The joys 
and sorrows, the hopes and fears, the tempta- 
tions and dangers, the vicissitudes, the struggles, 
the devotional sentiments, the lofty aspirations, 
the sublime and joyous anticipations of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ were unfolded by him with 
a clearness — a depth — an unction — a precision 
which always edified and benefited a hearer of 
congenial thought and feeling. It was, we 
think, on this ground particularly, that his minis- 
try was so attractive to the pious of all denomina- 
tions, and that it so interested them, so riveted 
their attention, and proved so beneficial in its 
influence. 
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If he had been generally bolder, and more 
emphatic in his appeals to sinners, the usefulness 
of his ministry would, beyond question, have 
been much augmented, but his forte evidently 
was the development of Christian experience in 
all its varieties — all its phases — all its peculiari- 
ties, and, in connection with this, the guidance of 
the people of God to " the better country," and 
their establishment in those great principles 
which lie at the foundation of their faith, and 
hope, happiness, and salvation. In these res- 
pects he pre-eminently excelled. Few ministers 
in the metropolis, in relation to these points, 
could compare with him. 

We well remember, as though it were only' 
yesterday, the latt sermon we heard from him, 
and an admirable discourse it was, from the 
words, " Do as Thou hast saidT* 

'' The language of faith calling on God to fulfil 
his covenant engagements." It abounded in 
original remarks — ^fine, broad, scriptural senti- 
ments, and eloquent and powerful appeals. We 
have just been glancing at one of his sermons, 
and our eyes fixed on several passages concise 
and unassuming, but how pertinent, evange- 
lical, discriminating, and impressive ! which we 
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should have been happy to have inserted, had 
our limits allowed. 



The remembrance of the late Mr. Evans will 
long be cherished most gratefully by his former 
flock, so ardently and devotedly attached to him 
and his ministry ; and, though another servant of 
God occupies his pulpit, who is the model of all 
that is intelligent, persuasive, devout, and good,* 
the name of Harrington Evans will not speedily 
be forgotten, nor his pious, evangelical, impres- 
sive services be unremembered. 
• Many will bless God through eternity, that 
they sat at his feet, and first heard, to purpose^ 
the message of salvation from his lips. 

♦ The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel. 
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